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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VII. A THIRD IN THE PLOT. 

Even Pauline’s stoical calmness was not 
| proof against the announcement which she 
| had just heard from Martin Gurwood. 

| She staggered back, staring wildly at him, 
and putting her hand to her head as 
| though doubting the evidence of her 

| senses. Martin, thinking she was about 

| to fall, proffered his arm, but she put it 
aside gently. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I shall be 
very well presently, the shock was a little 
too much for me. To have one’s faith in 
such a man’s character rudely shaken 
is But I will not add to your distress, 
Monsieur Martin, by any observations of | c 
mine. You aregoing thisway? Then let 
us walk together. After a little reflection, 
I shall be better able to comprehend the 
full nature of the disclosure you have been 
good enough to make to me.” 

Martin bowed. And they set off walk- 
ing towards the village, both silent, and 
buried in their own thoughts. 

Pauline had, indeed, need for a little 

| quiet, in which she might turn over in her 
mind the news which she had just heard, 
and calculate its bearing on her future. 
Mr. Calverley, under the assumed name 
of Claxton, was living with this woman at 
Hendon, and of course was in the habit of 
visiting her when he pretended that he 
was away on business, inspecting the iron- 
works in the North. Pauline saw that at 
once, and half smiled as she allowed to 
herself that Mrs. Calverley’s hatred of the 





Swartmoor er ip was not ie at ae 
cause. And as for the reverend’s story that 
the woman had been betrayed by a false 
marriage—bah! that was to be taken for 
what it was worth. 

What a strange old man this Calverley ! 
How rusé, how cunning! He had deceived 
even her. So quiet and staid, and long- 
suffering as he seemed! It was not diffi- 
cult to understand now why Mr. Claxton 
had never been formally presented to the 
household at Great Walpole-street. She 

was—stay though! the link connecting 
her with Tom Durham, that was still want- 
ing, and must be found. Could the reve- 
rend help her to it? She would try! 

“Tell me, Monsieur Martin, is this the 
first time you have seen this poor creature 
who has been so cruelly deceived ?” 

When Martin Gurwood raised his face 
his cheeks were flushed at the imputation 
which he conceived Pauline’s question to | 
convey. “ This is the first time 1 have ever | 
seen the lady,” he said, in a grave tone, } 
“and it is only lately that I have known of | 
her existence.” 

“ TIndeed,”’ said Pauline. “And from 
whom did you hear of her existence—not ff 
from Madame Calverley ?” 

“ Good Heavens, no!” cried Martin. “ It 
is of the utmost importance, for more rea- 
sons than one, that my mother should know 
nothing of this sad affair.” 

“ Exactly,” said Pauline, looking at him 
narrowly; “I perfectly agree with you. 
Then from whom did you have the infor- 
mation? You will pardon me, Monsieur 
Martin,” she added, in a soft voice, “ but I { 
take such interest in this sad affair.” } 

“From Mr. Broadbent, the doctor resid- 
ing in this village. He happened to be | 
with Doctor Haughton when the body was 
found, and recognised it as that of the 
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mtleman whom he had known as Mr. 

laxton.” 

“Oh! indeed—how sadly interesting,” 
she said. ‘This reverend knows nothing 
about this pale-faced woman,” she thought 
to herself, “and cannot help me in any 
way respecting her. Why my husband 
left me, where he is now, that torment- 
ing mystery of my life, is still—save that 
I know that he and this woman are not 
now together—as far from solution as 
ever. That knowledge is, however, a point 
gained, and ssessed as I am of this 
secret, I think I shall be enabled not merely 
to prevent their coming together again, but 
to have my revenge on her for what she 
has done already. And now let us see how 
the land lies, and how this reverend in- 
tends to proceed in the matter. His plumes 
were rather ruffled, I thought, just now, 
I must set them straight. again.” 

She turned to Martin Gurwood, who, 
with his eyes still downcast, was striding 
by her side, and said, “I have been think- 
ing over what you told me, Monsieur Martin, 
and I do not remember ever to have heard 
a sadder story. Ah, Monsieur Martin, it is 
lucky that it is into your hands that this 
poor young woman has fallen—you whose 
life has been so pure and blameless 53 

““Madame Du Tertre,” he interrupted, 
hurriedly, “ I must beg of you a 

“‘T repeat, Monsieur Martin, you whose 
life has been so pure and blameless—have I 
not heard of it from your mother? have 
I not watched it for some time myself ?— 
can feel true Christian pity for this girl so 
cruelly betrayed. You are right, too, in 
keeping the mere fact of her existence 
secret from Madame Calverley. She would 
be furious, that good lady, and not without 
cause. She would be furious ; and when she 
is furious she loses her head, and would 
bring trouble and scandal upon the family. 
Do you know what I have been thinking 
about during our walk, Monsieur Martin ? 
I have been thinking that you will require 
my assistance in this matter.” 

“ Your assistance, Madame Tu Tertre ?” 

“Mine, Monsieur Martin. You who can 
see things so clearly will not require to be 
told that I have great influence with 
Madame Calverley; that influence shall be 
exercised in your behalf. I will enter into 
a compact with you to help you in aiding 
this unhappy woman, of whom you take so 
compassionate a view, by every means in 
my power, provided you do not interfere 
with any plans of mine as regards your 
mother.” 











“ J—I must first know what those plans 
are before I can agree to your proposition, 
madame,” said Martin, with hesitation. 

‘“‘ Are you in a position to make terms ?”” 
asked Pauline, with a short, hard laugh. 
“TI do not know myself what those plans 
are at present—nothing to hurt you or any 
one, you may be sure ; but you see I am in 
possession of your secret, and can work for 
or against you as I choose. There, don’t 
look so scared, Monsieur Martin; I meant 
no harm. You will find me a trusty ally ; 
&@ woman can do more in these cases than 
any man, however well-intentioned; and 
we may perhaps keep the truth of her real 
position from this poor creature for a time. 
And whenever it must be told, you may de- 
pend upon it I should break it to her better 
than you would.” 

Martin glanced hurriedly at her as he 
comprehended the full force of what she 
said, as the exact position in which they 
stood to each other dawned upon him. 
He had been taken unawares, when his 
nervous system, always highly strung, was 
at its extreme point of tension after the 
interview with Alice, and scarce thinking 
what he was saying, he blurted out the 
secret which should never have passed his 
lips, and the revelation of which involved 
such dire consequences. What would 
Humphrey Statham say when he knew 
what had happened, as know it he must ? 
He, cool, far-seeing, and methodical, would 
be sure to reproach his friend with having 
acted on headstrong impulse. Martin 
blamed his own rashness, but what was 
said could not be unsaid. Madame Du 
Tertre, as she had remarked, was in posses- 
sion of the facts, and the only way to treat 
her now was to make her a friend instead 
of an enemy, and to give in to her as faras 
was compatible with the plan already laid 
down. Her tendency was at present un- 
doubtedly amiable, Martin thought, and it 
was best to encourage that spirit. He 
knew that in her assertion of her power 
over Mrs. Calverley she spoke truth, and it 
was all-important that that power should 
be exercised in their favour. His mother 
was splenetic and stubborn ; once raised to 
a sense of her injuries, she would leave 
nothing undone to sweep this wretched 
woman from her path, and to crush her 
altogether. For Alice’s sake, it was most 


important that the knowledge of her real 
position should be withheld from her as 
long as possible, and that when the an- 
nouncement had to be made, it should be 
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wrong in taking any outsider into his con- 
fidence, but under existing circumstances 
it was clear that Madame Du Tertre should 
be won over to their side, and treated with 
the respect which she seemed inclined to 
exact. 

So his mind being filled with these 
thoughts, Martin Gurwood turned to her 
and said: “You are perfectly right, 
Madame Du Tertre; your co-operation will 
be most valuable to me; and as to the 
terms which you propose, I am quite wil- 
ling to accept them, recognising the recti- 
tude of the principles by which you are 
governed.” 

Recollecting his warlike declaration at 
the commencement of their interview, Pau- 
line was more than half inclined to smile at 
this utterance, but she checked herself, and 
said: “Then it is understood, Monsieur 
Martin, that our alliance commences from 
this moment. To prove my interest in it, 
I should be glad if you would tell me what 
immediate steps you propose taking in re- 
ference to this poor lady. Much will depend 
upon your present action; I am anxious to | 
know what it is.” 

“Well,” replied Martin, rather taken 
aback by her prompt decision, “the fact 
is that you will probably be called upon to 
exert your powers of diplomacy at once.” 

“Such powers,” said Pauline, “ unless 





ready on an emergency, are but little worth. 
This poor creature does not know her 
position; under what circumstances have | 
you left her ?” 

“T had a long and most heart-rending 
interview with her,” said Martin, “ part of 
which it appears you saw. I had to break 
to her that the man whom she supposed to 
be her husband, and whom she loved with 
all the strength and fidelity of her girlish 
nature, was dead—that was enough for 
once. I had not the heart—I had not the 
courage even to tell her that he was not 
her husband, but her betrayer, a being 
whose memory should be loathed and ab- 
horred, rather than worshipped.” 

“There was no necessity for that just 
now,” said Pauline; “that announcement | 
can be made later on, and then can be 
made more quietly and delicately. What 
else did you say ?” 

“T told her when I left her that I would 
return and take her to London, to-night.” 

“To London! To what part of Lon- 
don ?” 








“To Mrs. Calverley’s house, where I 


was compelled to tell her—her husband’s | Your natural candour and straightforward- 


body was lying. Of course she had heard 


of Mr. Calverley as her husband’s partner, 
and with this explanation she seemed con- 
tent.” 

“Ah, poor creature,” cried Pauline, 
“she does not know then that the body 
has already been buried ?” 

“No, I did not tell her that, and fortu- 
nately she did not ask me the date of the 
death.”’ 

“ And when you made this promise, may 
I ask what plan was in your mind ?” 

“My idea was,” said Martin, blushing 
somewhat, as the vagueness of this same 
idea dawned upon him; “ my idea was, to go 
to a friend of mine, named Statham, a very 
clever man, kind-hearted, and with a vast 
knowledge of the world, who has already 
helped me in this business, and indeed has 
seen Mrs.—the young woman, I mean— 
and first gave me the notion that she was 
not what one might have imagined she 
would have been.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Pauline, eyeing him 
closely, “this Mr. Statham has seen the 
poor lady, and finds her thus ?” 

“ Exactly,” replied Martin. “Well, I 
thought I would go to Statham and tell 
him what I had done, and get him to come 
down with me here this afternoon, and 
then I thought that between us both we 
might tell her—tell her—all !” 

“T can imagine how much of the narra- 
tion would fall to Mr. Statham’s share,” 
said Pauline, with a quiet smile. “ Now, I 
don’t know Mr. Statham, and cannot there- 
fore judge of his method of treating the 
subject, but I think I have a better plan to 
propose, and as it is one in which I assign 
the principal part to myself, 1 am perhaps 
qualified to speak about it.” 

“T am sure,” said Martin, jumping at 
the idea of any relief for himself or his 
friend, ‘‘ that we shall be delighted to enter 
into it, provided of course that it is con- 
sonant, as I know it will be, with our idea 
of sparing Mrs.—this lady’s feelings as 
much as possible.” 

“ For that,” said Pauline, “‘ you may de- 
pend upon me, understanding that is the 
mainspring of my motive in offering my 
services to you. As I have told you be- 
fore, in such matters as these, a woman’s 
delicacy is of course required, and I am 
convinced that I shall be enabled to do 
more with her than Mr. Statham, even 
with all the honesty and astuteness for 
which you give him credit. My idea is 
that you should not return to this place. 


ness prevent your being much of a diplo- 
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matist, Monsieur Martin, and it is due to 
your sacred office that you should be mixed 
up as little as possible in an affair of this 
kind. I have but little doubt that the 
successful commencement of the work is 
due to your kindness and consideration, 
but I think its carrying out should now be 
left to other hands.” 

“ And those hands are ?”” 

“For the present, mine. Instead of 
your going to Rose Cottage this evening, as 
you have arranged, I propose you should 
send me as your representative.” 

“But you are not known to this poor 

irl—she will refuse to see you.” 

“ Not if I bring proper credentials from 
you. A letter, for instance.” 

* A letter; to what effect ?” 

“Telling her that you are unable to 
come, and that you have sent me in your 
place.” 

‘In my place,” repeated Martin. “But, 
as I have told you before, I had arranged 
with her that she should go to London 
with me.” 

“That arrangement can continue, only 
the letter should say that she could go 
with me, instead of with you.” 

“ And what on earth will you do with 
her when you get her to town P” 

“TI do not intend taking her to town at 
all.” 

“My dear Madame Du Tertre,” said 
Martin, looking up, with a shade of annoy- 
ance in his face, “ we are evidently playing 
at cross purposes, and I shall be glad if you 
will explain yourself to me.” 

“My dear Monsieur Martin, as I told you 
before, you are too honest and straight- 
forward, not merely to practise diplomacy, 
but, as I find now, to comprehend it. 
Armed with this letter from you, I shall 
go and see this young lady—she will be 
most anxious to start off at once with me, 
and I shall make no opposition. On the 
contrary, I shall express my extreme readi- 
ness, but shall suggest that, as she is weak 
and unnerved by the events of the day, 
she had better take some restorative. Now, 
among other odd varieties in my life, I 
have been a garde-malade, and I know 
quite sufficient of medicine to enable me 
to administer to our young friend, with 
perfect safety, and without the remotest 
chance of doing her any harm, a draught, 
which, instead of being a restorative, will 
be a powerful soporific.” 

“* Soporific !”’ cried Martin, aghast. 

“How wrong of me to have used that 
word,” said Pauline, who could not refrain 





from smiling at the horror-struck expression 
of his face ; “it fills your mind with thoughts 
of castles and spectres, and bleeding nuns; 
it is in truth the language of romance. I 
should have said an anodyne, which means 
exactly the same thing, but being a medical 
term, is more proper for use.” 

“Well, but,” said Martin, very little re- 
lieved by the explanation, “ the effect will 
be still the same. This draught, by whatever 
name you may choose to call it, which you 
propose to give her, will send her into a 
deep sleep.” 

“* Unquestionably !” 

“ And what is the object of that ?” 

“The object of that,” cried Pauline, be- 
ginning to lose patience, “the object of 
that, my dear sir, is to prevent this lady 
from leaving her house, to give us twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, as the case may 
be, to turn ourselves round in, and see 
what is best to be done.” 

“T do not like it, I confess,”’ said Martin, 
hesitating, “it appears to me a strong pro- 
ceeding.” 

“My good Monsieur Martin, is not the 
whole affair one which necessitates a strong 
proceeding, as you call it? Thematter seems 
to me to stand thus: You have told this 
young woman that her husband’s body is 
lying at the house in Great Walpole-street, 
you have promised that you will take her 
there this evening. If you do not arrive 
at the time appointed, she will become 
suspicious, and go off by herself, with what 
result we can imagine. If you go there, 
and decline to take her, making what ex- 
cuse may eccur to you, she having probably 
had enough of such excuses already, will go 
off just the same—she knows the address— 
with the same result. Suppose you go 
there determined to reveal the truth; sup- 
pose you tell her that the man whom she 
worshipped was a villain, that his name 
was not Claxton, but Calverley, and that 
she was not his wife, what do you arrive 
at? So far as we are concerned, at exactly 
the same result. There is a dreadful scene, 
she refuses to believe anything you say, she 
insists upon going off to Mrs. Calverley, 
and there is, to use your charming English 
expression, all the fat in the fire! You will 
not accuse me of exaggeration, Monsieur 
Martin, I am representing things exactly 
as they will happen, am I not ?” 

“Upon my word, I believe you are,” 
said Martin Gurwood, “it is a most un- 
fortunate state of affairs, most unfortunate, 
and I really do not see what we are to do.” 

“ Wait,” said Pauline, “ until you have 
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heard the result of my proposition, which 
you condemned so quickly as dangerous. 
And first, as to the danger. I will guarantee 
that she shall not suffer in the smallest de- 
gree; but even if you thought the effects 
of the draught were strong, and it were 
necessary to call in Doctor Broadbent, we 
need not object to that, as he would be 
certain not to betray us. If I am allowed 
to have my own way, I shall so regulate 
the strength of the draught that she does 
not return wholly and entirely to conscious- 
aess until after forty-eight hours ; then the 
story can be told to her of the sudden man- 
ner in which she was seized by illness, and 
she can be informed that while she was in 
a state of unconsciousness the funeral had 
taken place! There is nothing extraordi- 
nary in these circumstances, which are 
simple and coherent, and there is no reason 
to think that her suspicions will be aroused.” 

But, though perhaps with less hesita- 
tion than before, Martin Gurwood still 
shook his head. “I do not like it,’’ he 
said; “it is such an underhand proceed- 

“What have all your proceedings been 
since you first found the position in which 
you were placed with regard to this 
woman ?” asked Pauline. “This is one of 


those matters which it is not possible to 


treat by ordinary means. Bah! Monsieur 
Martin, let us have no more of this child- 
ishness! Will the plan which I propose 
get you out of the mess in which you are 
involved ?” 

“Yes—it seems so—I should think 
99——~"” 

** Then leave it to me to carry out!” 

“T think I had better consult Mr. Sta- 
tham in the matter, Madame Du Tertre, if 
you have no objection,” said Martin. “ You 
see, Ihave taken his advice already—and 
could see more r 

“* My good monsieur,” said Pauline, im- 
patiently, “‘I have no objection to your 
consulting Mr. Statham, or any one for the 
matter of that, but do you see that time 
presses? We are already in the afternoon, 
and it is this evening that action must be 
taken. I confess 1 do’not see how Mr. 
Statham can improve upon my proposi- 
tion !” 

“No,” said Martin, “I do not.know that 
he could.” His yielding nature was no 
match for this woman’s determination. 
“Then the best thing I can do is, I sup- 
pose, to get back to London ?” 

“Yes,” said Pauline, with a smile, “ but 
I must trouble you to take me with you. I 





have sent away my cabman, and I must see 
Mrs. Calverley, and make up some story to 
account to her for the two or three days 
during which I must necessarily be absent 
from her. Ah, Monsieur Martin, what a 
world of deceit it is!” 

“Did you say that you were coming back 
in my cab, Madame Du Tertre?”’ said 
Martin, looking rather blank. 

“Yes,” she said, with a laugh, “I must. 
I have no other means of getting back to 
town. But don’t fear, Monsieur Martin, I 
will bring no disgrace upon you—you shall 
set me down as soon as we reach the out- 
skirts of town, and I will go to Great 
Walpole-street by myself. When you get 
there you must write me the letter to this 
poor girl—you can give it to me as I come 
down-stairs after my explanation with Mrs. 
Calverley.” 


When Madame Du Tertre walked into 
the drawing-room in Great Walpole-street, 
she saw from the expression of Mrs. Cal- 
verley’s face that that sainted woman was 
considerably out of temper. Mrs. Calver- 
ley kept her eyes rigidly fixed on her work, 
and took no notice of Pauline’s entrance. 

“ Ah, behold a pleasant woman,” mut- 
tered the Frenchwoman between her teeth. 
“ Tt is well that I have something to look 
forward to in the future, for the position 
here is not a particularly pleasant one, and 
is sufficiently hardly earned. And how are 
you this evening, my kind friend ?” she 
said at last, gliding into a chair by Mrs. 
Calverley’s side. 

“Tf you call me your kind friend, I am 
sorry I cannot return the compliment, 
Madame Du Tertre,” hissed Mrs. Calverley, 
spitefully. “I thought the arrangement 
between us was, that you were to be my 
companion, and endeavour to cheer me up 
with some of the liveliness of your nation, 
at least I know that was suggested by Mr. 
Calverley when he made the engagement ; 
and instead of that, here I have been left 
by myself the whole day, without one crea- 
ture to come and say a word to me.” 

“Ah, my kind friend,” said Pauline— 
“ for so you have always proved yourself to 
me—it is only in a matter of necessity that 
I would ask to be absent from your side. 
My poor cousin, she that I spoke about to 
you, is lying ill at a poor lodging. She 
has no friend in this wide London, does not 
know one creature besides myself; she has 
no money, she cannot speak your language, 
and is utterly helpless. I am the sole per- 
son on whom she can rely. I have been 
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with her all day; it is from my hand alone | content with our native element, land ? 
that she will take her medicine and her| May not the gods detest the sight of men 
drink; and I have come to ask you to ex- | presuming to traverse untracked oceans, 
cuse me for yet a little while longer, until | and in this way manifest their deep dis- 
she has reached the crisis of her malady.” | pleasure ?” 

“It is nothing catching, I hope?” said| Misgivings, most assuredly, must have 
Mrs. Calverley, pulling her skirts close | been the consequence of such unaccustomed 
round her. and unpleasant sensations. But interest, 

“Ah, no; she is poitrinaire—consump- | curiosity, pride, would gradually overcome 
tive, as you call it. I have been talking to | all scruples; and once started in the way 
her about you, telling her how nobly you| of maritime discovery, and its money- 
have borne your present sorrow, and she | making consequences, men would soon 
is interested about you, my dear friend. | brave the penalties for the sake of the 
She asked permission, when she recovers, prize. But with all our immense progress 
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to come and see you.” 

The coarse compliment acted as was in- 
tended, and Pauline received Mrs. Calver- | 
ley’s gracious permission to absent herself 
for as long as was requisite. 

As she came down the stairs she saw 
Martin Gurwood standing at the study 
door. He stepped forward, and without a 
word placed a letter, addressed to Mrs. 
Claxton, into her hands. 

Then Pauline went to her bedroom, and 





descending therefrom with a small bag in| 
her hand, hailed a hansom, and for a second 
time that day was conveyed to Hendon. 

In the dusk of the evening, Alice, long | 
since attired in her bonnet and shawl, and 
waiting eagerly for Martin Gurwood, saw 
a woman alight at her door. Little Bell, | 
who had been playing about in the garden, | 
saw her too, and running up to Alice, cried, | 
“Oh, mamma, you recollect what I told you 
about the dark lady ? She has come again. | 
Here she is at the gate.” 





SEA-SICKNESS. 


in the art of navigation, we have not yet 
silenced the original intimation that the 
wisest step is never to set foot on board 
any vessel that floats on the sea, but to 
confine all our steps to the solid shore. 
Doctor Johnson’s definition of a ship, “ A 
prison, with the chance of being drowned,” 
requires to complete it, “and the proba- 


| bility of being dreadfully and helplessly 


ill.” 

How ill, not a few of us know; so ill that 
this illness makes us forget every other 
suffering and every danger. The moral 
and the physical prostration are equally 
complete. Far from fearing death, we are 
indifferent to it, wish for it, even pray for 
it. ‘Oh, do throw me into the sea, and 
drown me!” is not a rare entreaty to 
escape from a despairing victim’s lips. 

“Get up, monsieur! Get up!” shouted 
Jacques Arago’s servant—himself a suf- 
ferer, though to a less degree—soon after 


| they had started on a voyage round the 
| world. 
‘ship. The vessel is on fire ! 


“A thunderbolt has struck the 


>? 


“So much the better,” groaned Arago, 


| “it will put an end to my agonies.” 


Horativs Fuiaccus (when rendered into | 
English) is of opinion that, “ Or oak | 
or brass, with triple fold, That hardy | 
mortal’s daring breast enroll’d, Who first, | 
to the wild ocean’s rage, Launch’d the | 
frail bark, and heard the winds engage | 
Tempestuous, when the South descends 
Precipitate, and with the North contends.” | 
Assuredly Horatius Flaccus is right; the | 
first man who put to sea was a stout | 
fellow ; but in my opinion, a stouter was he | 
who first went to sea a second time after | 
one exhaustive experience of sea-sickness. | 
“Of what,’ he might ask, “is this the | 
presage? Is it a warning and a menace | 
to presumptuous man? Is death to be | 
the consequence of perseverance in an | 
audacity which almost rivals the stealing of 
fire from heaven? Ought we not to rest 


Nobody pities you, nobody comforts you. 
Until absolutely compelled by necessity, 
you are afraid to ask for the official 
assistance of the steward or the cabin- 
boy. The least compassionate companions 
are fresh-water sailors, men who have 
ventured as far as Kew or Richmond, 
snobs who, for a little while, prance the 
deck with a cigar between their first and 
second fingers, singing, “‘ The sea, the sea 
is the place for me!” or discoursing pur- 
posely, in your hearing, of the delights of a 
fat boiled leg of pork ; all because they see 
you have been uneasy and yellow for the last 
quarter of an hour, and they, superior be- 
ings, are not so yet. But their turn comes 
five minutes afterwards, and, if that could 
do you any good, you have your revenge. 

You are consoled by the hope that you 
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will get over it in time. Perhaps you will; 
perhaps you won’t. The human constitu- 
tion has a wonderful power of adapting 
itself to circumstances, but sometimes suc- 
cess is beyond its strength. The aforesaid 
Jacques Arago, during his four years of cir- 
cumnavigation, was certain that, at frequent 
intervals, he would have to “compter ses 
chemises’”—the French slang for “ feeding 
the fishes.” Our distinguished countryman, 
Charles Darwin, suffered a like infliction 
while putting a girdle round the earth, in 
Her Majesty’s ship the Beagle. Nelson, 
after passing a month or so on shore, was 
sea-sick when he resumed his professional 
duties. There are jolly jack-tars, worthy 
of Dibdin’s muse, who, for the last twenty 
years, have been running backwards and 
forwards between the Channel ports of 
England and France. When the weather 
is fine, they get on capitally; when 
middling, they are middling too; but when 
really rough, they cease to be jolly, and 
begin to be as sick as landsmen who don’t 
know what tar smells like. 

If naval nausea were inevitable, like 
death, the common lot of all mankind, you 
might bear it without grumbling, though you 
might not like it. What makes you savage 
is, that some people are never sea-sick at all. 
Nor can you guess, before a trial, who en- 
People who 


joys this blessed immunity. 
can waltz all night without giddiness, or 
swing and see-saw all day without feeling 
sick, or ride in a close carriage with their 
backs to the horses, may count on a toler- 
able chance of freedom. 

Sex, strength, and florid health, are no 


certain guarantees. A frail, thin, delicate- 
looking girl will delight to ride on the 
dancing waves, while her ruddy cousin, a 
lad of fourteen stone, will beg for his life 
to be set on shore. A great lady, who 
kept a yacht, was said, when her husband 
did not please her, to propose a trip at sea, 
for the benefit of his health and the cor- 
rection of his disobedience. Crazy folk 
are reputed to defy the stomach-searching 
movements of the sea, making one ask 
which is the worse of the two, the bodily 
or the mental ailment. Physicians who 
have tried the experiment, in the hope of 
curing a crack-brained patient, have 
brought horrible sufferings on themselves, 
while their invalids enjoyed perfect ease 
and comfort. There is a legend of a doctor 
who excursionised, 4 la Cook, an insane 
party out to sea, in the hope of curing them 
by a marine emetic. They were not ill, 
but the doctor was ; so, for fear of catching 





the disease, they threw the doctor over- 
board. 

Age may have something to do with a 
liability to the visitation. Young people, 
as they grow up, often get over the qualms 
brought on by riding backwards in a coach. 
We knew a person, a capital sailor from his 
boyhood upwards, obliged to desist from 
taking runs out to sea soon after passing 
three-score years and ten. The stomach 
had no longer the same powers of resist- 
ance. On a long voyage, some recover 
from sickness after a couple of days, others 
in a week, others never, so long as they re- 
main at sea. 

For short passages, there are sundry 
means and recommendations, more or less 
efficacious, or not efficacious at all, for keep- 
ing the evil at bay for awhile, and perhaps 
staving it off entirely. For instance, by 
swallowing thirty or forty drops of lauda- 
num immediately before going on board, 
assuming a horizontal position at once and 
before the vessel is in motion, and shutting 
your eyes, you may cross the Channel 
(where it is narrow) with tolerable im- 
punity. But you cannot live on laudanum, 
and keep laid with your eyes shut for a fort- 
night or three weeks. For long voyages, 
such measures are nearly useless. They may 
be employed temporarily for the first few 
days. After that, there is no choice but to 
test the enemy’s strength, and your own,and 
take your measures accordingly. If you 
are likely to recover from sea-sickness, you 
will by that time have exchanged the short, 
choppy waves of the English Channel for 
the totally different billows of the Atlantic 
Ocean or the North Sea. The latest 
authority on the subject,* who has several 
times crossed the Bay of Biscay, and has 
passed three months on board a sailing 
vessel, lays stress on the entirely different 
kind of sea to be met with outside the 
Channel. He can understand that any 
relief which he felt on the broad swelling 
waves of the Atlantic, would not have been 
so soon experienced had he been still pitch- 
ing about between England and France. 

Apart from theory, which will be alluded 
to by-and-bye, one or two practical hints 
may be accepted. Do not go on board fast- 
ing, neither the day after a jovial Green- 
wich dinner, followed by a gay ball supper. 
The latter would be the worse preparative 
of the two. Between the paroxysms, very, 
very weak brandy-and-water, acidulated, 





* Observations on Sea-sickness, and on some of the 
Means of Preventing it. By Sir James Alderson, M.D., 
F.R.S., &. London: R. Hardwicke. 
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perhaps, with lemon-juice (never pure 
brandy), sipped, and plain biscuits munched, 
may act as a sedative anda supporter. The 
middle of the vessel, where the least motion 
is felt, is evidently the best location. If you 
look at anything, scan the horizon, rather 
than the objects around or the waves be- 
neath you. On deck, the freshness of the 
breeze will often avert sensations that would 
overtake you below. Not a few other re- 
medies are inefficacionus, because, as we 
shall see, they are based on a mistake. 
Peter Pindar makes his George the 
Third make a Mem.: “To remember to 
forget to ask Old Whitbread to my house 
one day. Not to forget to take of beer the 
cask Old Whitbread offered me, away.” 
Now we are told that sea-sickness is partly 
brought on by thinking about and fearing 
it. So please enter on your Agenda for 
the day of starting, “Mem.: To remember 
to forget everything relating to stomach 
disturbance. Also, like Jack Spratt, to eat 
no fat.” With some dry cracknels, with 
others pickled onions, are infallible specifics. 
Then there are miraculous belts and girdles, 
charmed globules, magic ice-bags. “ All 


of which,” says Sir James, “not being 
based on any true knowledge of the evils to 


be met, are merely empirical.”” The futility 
of such devices is proved by the fact that 
no one has yet made a fortune by them. 

Nor is the evil experienced by salt-water 
sailors only. It is perfectly easy to be sea- 
sick on the larger lakes of Europe, and, a 
fortiori, of America. Without crossing the 
Atlantic to try the experiment, on the lakes 
of Constance and Geneva people can be 
sick to their heart’s content. The affection 
is identical, even in name. The Germans 
call a lake a See; the malady, therefore, is 
true see-sickness. There is this curious 
difference, however, between the Sees; See, 
a lake, is masculine, while See, the open 
sea, is only feminine. 

Considering the enormous amount of 
misery inflicted by the heaving motion of 
the waves, medical literature is singularly 
scanty in information, and even in guesses, 
respecting sea-sickness. Medical men ex- 
cuse themselves by the plea that it is not 


a disease, but a mere transient affection | 


voluntarily incurred. In French it is the 
“mal,” not the “maladie” de mer. As 
servants in an overgrown household main- 
tain that “it isn’t their place” to do this 
or that, so the prevention and cure of sea- 
sickness ‘“‘isn’t the place” of the faculty. 
Everybody can escape it by remaining on 
terra firma. ‘‘Now had those children 





stayed at home,” the doctors might urge as 
a case in point, “or slid upon dry ground, 
a hundred pounds to one penny no child had 
e’er been drowned.” Don’t go to sea, and 
you will have no occasion to trouble us. 
The thing does not lie within our depart- 
ment. We study morbid action only, and 
broken limbs, and gun-shot wounds. Sea- 
sickness is none of these. Knock at some 
other office door. 

Even amongst superstitious nostrums, the 
follies or cheats of a bygone time, charms 
or remedies against sea-sickness are rare. 
Perhaps cunning men and women feared 
to risk their reputation on the event. A 
child’s caul may fetch five guineas, as a 
preservative from death by drowning. The 
purchaser, if drowned, will not complain. 
But to promise that it will save him from 
sea-sickness would be putting it to too 
dangerous a test. 

The greater, therefore, is our obligation 
to Sir James Alderson for having done 
something to supply this want. He traces 
the disturbance to its origin, and contends 
that it is not the stomach which is first 
affected, but the brain, through which the 
stomach suffers. The vomiting, for in- 
stance, thus induced, is of a peculiar cha- 
racter, very different from that proceeding 
from a commonly disordered stomach. It 
occurs in a spasmodic manner, and violent 
retching remains after the contents of the 
stomach have been ejected; all which in- 
dicates some more distant and less obvious 
cause. 

As Sir James’s treatise costs only two 
shillings, we will not pillage his advice, nor 
explain why he gives it, although his theory 
of the cause of sea-sickness is the same 
as that propounded by Doctor Woollaston 
more than half a century ago. To this 
theory critics have objected that it scarcely 
accounts for the sickness produced by waltz- 
ing, and by whirling in a roundabout, and 
still less for that occasioned by riding back- 
wards in a carriage. All we can say is, that 
if this be not the true theory, there is none 
better yet offered to the world, and that 
Sir James’s means of preventing it are the 
best yet known. 

We may, however, quote a couple of 
hints. It is admitted by all sufferers from 
sea-sickness that they are most sensible of 
the miserable feeling at the moment of the 
descent of the ship. They are also con- 
scious, at that particular time, of an in- 
stinctive effort to sigh or take breath, the 
meaning of which is manifest, if the theory 
alluded to be admitted. Take, therefore, a 
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deep inspiration, if standing, at the time of 
the descent of the vessel, when it pitches. 
Also, follow Sir James’s earnest advice to 
avoid all stimulants. Brandy would not 
only be likely to disorder the stomach, but 
to affect the brain, the very organ which it 
is desirable to keep in a quiet state. 

The only specific for sea-sickness is either 
disembarking, or acclimatisation to the mo- 
tion of the ship by the wonderful power of 
accommodation to circumstances possessed 
by the human frame. The one is certain, 
the other doubtful. But we cannot indorse 
what some writers assert, namely, that the 
evil ceases the moment the patient sets foot 
on land. Far from that, it often takes days 
to set right the derangement of the di- 
gestive organs. Neither does the giddiness 
depart immediately. The present writer 
once underwent the punishment of travel- 
ling from Aberdeen to London by sea. On 
arriving, he was offered admission to the 
House of Lords, whose evening sitting he 
attended. But the Upper Chamber pitched 
so violently, that he wondered how their 
lordships kept their places. Reason only 
told him, against the evidence of his senses, 
that the House of Parliament was not out 
at sea. 

A word may be added respecting the 
benefits of sea-sickness. It cannot cure 
insanity, if insane people cannot be sea- 
sick. It has been recommended asa means 
of throwing off bilious attacks; but if its 
continuance is lengthened and violent, the 
remedy is worse than the disease. Doctor 
Andrew Combe (whose admirable Physi- 
ology in Regard to Health ought to be 
known to most of our readers) advised a 
sea voyage of some duration to persons 
threatened with pulmonary disease. The 
nausea induced would excite the skin, and 
the action of the skin would relieve the 
lungs. He tried the prescription upon 
himself, and perhaps prolonged his life by 
the experiment. 

A friend of the writer, a lieutenant in the 
French navy, has communicated his per- 
sonal experience, which time has only too 
well confirmed. 

“T can quite understand,” he writes, 
“why medical men have not troubled them- 
selves much about this matter. Certainly, 
there are remedies for sea-sickness, but they 
are completely out of the doctors’ line, and 
all the drugs of their pharmacopeeia are of 
little or no avail. For my own part, I be- 
gan to taste the delights of sea-sickness in 
1850, two-and-twenty years ago, and I am 
still sure that, any day, were I to go to sea 


in rough weather, I should taste them again. 
I am sea-sick for the same reason that I 
cannot waltz, and that swinging makes me 
ill. From the very outset I was sea-sick, 
just like a City tradesman venturing to 
cross the Channel. I was then a mere boy, 
and it was in passages between Havre 
and Cherbourg that I first’ experienced the 
indisposition destined to accompany me 
during my professional career. On one 
particular occasion I was so ill that, on 
arriving at Havre, my legs could scarcely 
support me, my head was in a whirl, and 
my stomach incapable of taking any 
nourishment. I had to start immediately 
for Paris. The movement of the carriage 
renewed most unpleasant sensations, and 
in the evening, while dining at a friend’s 
house, I still felt sea-sick. 

“As a midshipman, my first cruise was 
in the Baltic, a nasty and most fatiguing 
sea. Gale followed gale, and I was always | 
ill. Nevertheless, the last of those gales | 
restored me to my normal state of health. 
I need not remind you of the arrangements 
of our old sailing vessels. A formidable 
wave struck me, and for a moment I | 
fancied I was washed overboard. But it 
was a false alarm. When I picked myself 
up, the deck was a pond in which four 
hundred men were floundering. Of course, | 
I did not want for work to occupy my at- 
tention, and when I went to lie down, I 
had completely recovered as if by magic. | 
I thought I had done with sea-sickness for 
ever, but I was very soon undeceived. | 
After several months spent on land, I had 
to renew its undesirable acquaintance; the 
same whenever, in the course of a long 
voyage, rough weather succeeded to fine. 

“In the beginning I was obliged to 
absent myself from duty; but before long 
I was able never to miss a day, and that 
through becoming accustomed to sea-sick- 
ness. As soon as I feel my head getting | 
heavy, and I remark the movements of the 
vessel — movements which, in health, I 
never notice—I hasten to eat a piece of 





bread and drink a large glass of wine. 
With the stomach thus ballasted, the head 
recovers; I take the air on the deck, and 
avoid going below as much as possible. 
But the effect of the nourishment soon 
| goes off, the head gets confused, and the 
| stomach is tortured with peculiar pains. 
| Eating and drinking become difficult; Iam 
obliged to search for the spot where the 
wind is most felt, und, by exposing myself 
| to it, contrive to keep the enemy at bay. 
| At other times, less fortunate, I cannot 
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escape actual sickness, but that has not 
happened for some years past. 

“‘Sea-sickness, in short, always exists 
for me; but its effects are violent head- 
aches and atrocious pains in the stomach. 
At such times, I can neither smoke nor 
work, and the days seem interminably 
long. At night the symptoms are aggra- 
vated. I go to bed and sleep well, but on 
waking am obliged to get up in haste, and 
immediately eat something, with a good 
glass of wine; without which, nausea 
would speedily come on. This happens 
especially when I am awakened for the 
watch at midnight, or four in the morn- 
ing, even in very tolerable weather. The 
deck is then my only place of safety. I 
have been partly round the world, with 
sea-sickness in what I call a latent state 
all the while. Strange enough, I have 
never been ill in a boat in the very worst 
weather, even when a child, except when 
the boat was moored, or at anchor. The 
motion then is insupportable. I have also 
remarked that the enormous waves at the 
Cape made me less ill than seas of more 
moderate height. 

“ You see that I speak from experience ; 
and yet I have known many individuals 
more ill than myself, because it is an illness 
to which one should not give one’s self up. 
With energy, you may contrive to resist a 
portion of its pernicious effects. The first 
point is not to think about it, by fully oc- 
cupying the mind with other things. The 
stomach should be liberally supplied, and 
the alcoholic stimulus of wine is excellent. 
I should not, however, carry this too far, 
lest it would prove injurious, rather than 
salutary. By day, the deck is the best 
place ; and at night a well-suspended ham- 
mock, as a sleeping-place, is far preferable 
to a crib or alcove.” 





THE MOTHER OF MELODY. 





THERE is no more fanciful fable in the 
whole Grecian mythology than that which 
tells us that a mountain nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Aér and Tellus, or earth and air, and 
one of Juno’s attendants, was employed by 
Jupiter to baffle and mislead the queen, 
while he, faithless husband as he was, 
sported with her sister nymphs in the 
glades of Beotia. As soon as Juno dis- 
covered the deception she punished the 
nymph by changing her into an echo. In 


this condition she became enamoured of 
Narcissus; and when that exquisite but 
notoriously egotistical youth failed to re- 





turn her love, she pined away, till at length 
nothing remained of her but her voice. 
Miss Echo’s fate ought to be a warning 
to deceitful lady’s-maids in all time coming. 

Modern science, however, furnishes a less 
romantically poetic account of this unfor- 
tunate young woman of the Cephisus. 
Echoes, as we know well enongh in these 
matter-of-fact days, are produced by the 
reflected waves of sound. When a sufli- 
cient interval exists between a direct and a 
reflected sound, we hear the latter in an 
echo. But, as Professor Tyndall has shown 
us, sound, like light, “may be reflected 
several times in succession, and as the re- 
fracted light under these circumstances 
becomes graduaily feebler to the eye, so the 
successive echoes become feebler to the ear. 
The reflection of echoes is also in part due 
to the fact that the reflecting surfaces are 
at different distances from the hearer.” 
Not only is sound in all respects reflected 
and refracted like light, but it may, like 
light, be condensed by suitable ienses. 
For instance, a bell placed on an eminence 
in Heligoland failed, on account of its dis- 
tance, to be heard in the town. A para- 
bolic reflector, placed behind the bell, so as 
to reflect the sound waves in the direction 
of the long sloping street, caused the strokes 


of the bell to be distinctly heard at all times. ! 


It is found, too, that curved roofs and ceil- 
ings act as mirrors upon sound, a fact of 
interest to the architect. In some apart- 
ments the singing of a kettle seems, in cer- 
tain positions, to come, not from the fire on 
which it is placed, but from the ceiling, and 
so with the ticking of a clock. A rather 
remarkable instance of the same thing is 
cited by Sir John Herschel. In one of the 
cathedrals in Sicily the confessional was so 
placed that the whispers of the penitents 
were reflected by the curved roof, and 
brought to a focus at a distant part of the 
edifice. The focus was discovered by acci- 
dent, and for some time the person who 
discovered it took pleasure in hearing, and 
bringing his friends to hear, utterances 
intended for the priest alone. The whisper- 
ing gallery of St. Paul’s is another well- 
known instance. Here the faintest sound 
is conveyed from one side to the other of 
the dome, but it is not heard at any inter- 
mediate point. In Gloucester Cathedral, 
a gallery of an octagonal form conveys a 
whisper seventy-five feet across the nave, 
while the ticks of a watch may be heard 
from ene end of the abbey church of St. 
Albans to the other. Equally curious effects 
produced by the reflection of sound were 
met with in the once celebrated Colosseum 
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in Regent’s Park—a circular building, one 
hundred and thirty feet in diameter. Plac- 
ing himself close to the upper part of the 
wall, Mr. Wheatstone found a word pro- 
nounced to be repeated a great many 
times. A single exclamation appeared 
like a peal of laughter, while the tearing 
of a piece of paper sounded like the patter 
of hail. 

While echoes whisper secrets in the areas 
of antique halls, in the windings of long 
corridors, in the melancholy aisles of arched 
cathedrals and ruined abbeys, they are no 
less partial to caverns and grottoes, and 
reverberate with loudest voice among 
mountains. There are single and com- 
pound echoes. Some repeat only one 
syllable, and sounds of a certain pitch; 
others, known as tautological echoes, re- 
peat the same words many times in varied 
tones. The reason of this is, that the echo- 
ing body is far off, and there is time for 
one reflection to pass away before another 
reaches the ear. Misson, in his description 
of Italy, mentions an echo in the vineyard 
of Simonetta, about two miles from Milan, 
which reflects a word twenty times over. 
Gasendi tells of another, near the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella at Rome, which repeated 
the first verse of the Auneid eight times; 
and a third near Coblentz repeats seven- 
teen times. There is a deep cul-de-sac, 
called the Ochsenthal, formed of the great 
cliffs of the Engelhorner, near Rosenlani, 
in Switzerland, where the echoes warble in 
a wonderful manner. The sound of the 
Alpine horn also, rebounding from the 
rocks of the Wetterhorn or the Jungfrau, 
is in the first instance heard roughly. But 
by successive reflections, the notes are ren- 
dered more soft and flute-like, the general 
diminution of intensity giving the impres- 
sion that the source of sound is retreating 
further and further into the solitudes of ice 
and snow. A very famous echo is that at 
Lurlei. It is thus described by the author 
of the Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery : 
“ An old soldier, who announces himself as 
Phomme qui fait jouer l’écho, blows a 
tantivy on his huge French hunting-horn. 
No sooner have the fine brassy notes ceased, 
than you hear them repeated on the oppo- 
site shores, so distinctly, too, that, though 
you know it is but an echo, you can hardly 
persuade yourself that there is not some one 
concealed on the top of Lurlei imitating the 
sounds. The next portion of the entertain- 
ment is with the musket; and for this the 
old guard waits till the air is perfectly still. 
Then, directly a lull ensues in the breeze, 
click goes the trigger, and the report rattles 





against the wall of the opposite rock as if 
the crags were tumbling down in a shower; 
and no sooner has it burst upon the ear 
than you hear a second explosion, almost 
as loud as the first, clattering behind the 
summit of Lurlei. This time, however, 
the echo does not end here, for the moment 
after, the sound seems to be ascending the 
river in a kind of small thunder-peal, mut- 
tering along the opposite cliffs ; then comes 
a pause as it leaps across the stream, after 
which you catch it again on the same side 
of the Rhine as yourself, descending along 
the rocks in fainter and fainter peals, till it 
reaches the vineyard adjoining the Falsen- 
bank, by St. Goar; and the next instant, 
after another pause, the car detects it across 
the river once more, where it ultimately ex- 
pires, with a faint puff, just above the ruins 
of Katz.” 

Perhaps no country is more celebrated 
for these remarkable and interesting phe- 
nomena of nature than our own. Visitors 
to Killarney will remember the fine echo in 
the Gap of Dunloe. When a trumpet,is 
sounded in a certain place in the Gap, the 
sonorous waves reach the ear in succession 
after one, two, three, or more reflections 
from the adjacent cliffs, and thus die away 
in the sweetest cadences. One at Wood- 
stock Park, near Oxford, repeats seventeen 
syllables by day, and twenty by night; an- 
other at Shipley Church, in Sussex, does 
no fewer than twenty-one syllables. We 
get more astonishing effects still at Ulles- 
water, lying between the counties of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. There used 
to be, and may be now, a small vessel on 
the lake, mounted with brass cannon for 
the purpose of exciting the echoes. A gun- 
shot was distinctly reverberated seven or 
eight times. It first rose overhead in one 
vast peal; then subduing a few seconds, it 
rose again in a grand interrupted burst on 
the right. Presently it rose on the left, 
and thus thrown from rock to rock, in a 
sort of aérial perspective, it was caught 
again perhaps by some nearer promontory, 
and, returmng fall on the ear, surprised 
you, after you thought all was over, with 
as loud a peal as at first. The grandest 
effect, however, was produced by a succes- 
sive discharge of cannon, at the interval of 
a few seconds between each. The effect of 
the first was not over, when the echoes of 
the second, the third, or perhaps the fourth, 
began. Such a variety of awful sounds, 
mingling and commingling, and at the 
same moment heard from all sides, made 
one imagine that the very foundations of 
every rock on the lake were giving way, 
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and the whole scene, from some strange 
convulsion of nature, was falling into gene- 
ral ruin. 

Though the natives of Scotland are gene- 
rally supposed to be extremely reticent of 
speech themselves, their country, as it hap- 
pens, is very loquacious in the matter of 
echoes. This is accounted for by the 
rugged and mountainous character of the 
northern kingdom. Roseneath, near Glas- 
gow; Cartlane Craigs, Lanarkshire; Loch 
Dochart, Perthshire; Arthur’s Seat, Edin- 
burgh; Loch Kinellan, Cromarty; the 
castles of Achinduin and Kingerloch, in 
Argyllshire, are all noted for what Doctor 
Tyndall calls wave-motions, and tourists 
linger at these places and listen with 
delight to the curious effects produced. 
At Roseneath, if a trumpet be played, the 
echo will begin the tune, and repeat it 
accurately ; as soon as this echo has ceased 
another will give the tune in a lower note, 
and, after the second has ceased, a third 
will succeed with equal fidelity, though in 
a much feebler tone. But the most beauti- 
ful echo in Scotland—one of the finest, in- 
deed, in the world—occurs in the ancient 
and ruined abbey church of Paisley. When 
the door of the chapel is shut, the reverbe- 
rations are equal to the sound of thunder. 
Breathe a single note in music, and the 
tone ascends gradually till it dies away in 
soft and most bewitching murmurs. Ifa 
good voice sing, or a musical instrument 
be well played, the effect is indescribably 
agreeable. In this chapel, lulled by etherial 
echoes, sleeps Margery, the daughter of 
Bruce, the wife of Wallace, and mother of 
Rebert, King of Scotland. 

With happy phrase, the Jews were wont 
to call the echo the daughter of the voice, 
and the mother of melody. 





THE REWARDS OF SONG. 
I wave a little, soft and plaintive, 
Mellow, murmuring lute, 
To which I oft attune my voice 
When Earth and Air are mute, 
And though the plodding, busy world 
Cares not to hear the strain, 
I make my music to myself 
A solace to my pain. 


I reck not though none hear me, 
More than the nightingale, 
Or lark beneath the morning cloud, 
High poised above the vale ; 
These seek not men’s approval, 
But sing for love of song, 
As I do in the wilderness 
When summer days grow long. 


Perchance a passing stranger, 
That loiters on his way, 

May hear the distant echoes 
Of my rejoicing lay ; 





And bless the unseen singer, 
Embowered amid the copse, 

Or soaring, singing, soaring 
Above the mountain tops! 


Perhaps—who knows?—a mourner 
For present grief, or past, 

May hear my hopeful music 
Upon the wild winds cast, 

And so take heart and courage 
To wander less forlorn, 

And turn from evening shadows 
To sunlight of the morn. 


The stars rejoice in shining, 
And I rejoice to sing, 
For sake of love, for sake of song, 
And not for praise ’twill bring. 
Despise me, if it please you, 
Ye traders of the mart ! 
Not all your gold could purchase 
The freshness of my heart! 





COOKS AND COOKERY IN 
BENGAL. 





Tats is how I made acquaintance with 
my cook. 

It was evening in Bengal. The sun 
was setting in hot haste, as it always sets 
in the East; with an effective relation to 
many objects, I dare say, but apparently 
with an especial intention to leave its 
latest rays behind the tope of mango-trees 
which shaded my bungalow. ‘Two travel- 
lers stood in the verandah of that bunga- 
low. One of these was myself, the other 
was a friend from whom I had taken over 
the house with its establishment complete. 

We were waiting for our horses with a 
view to an evening ride. Watching minute 
things, as people do when they are waiting, 
I presently saw issue from a little outhouse, 
on the side opposite the stables, a person 
of singularly unattractive appearance. He 
was an elderly man, with a short, grizzled 
beard. The colour of his skin was some- 
thing between chestnut and bay. And 
there was plenty of skin visible to judge 
by, as he was unencumbered by any costume 
worth mentioning — unless we may pay 
that mark of attention to a bit of whity- 
brown cloth about his loins. His head, to 
be sure, was properly provided for by a 
linen turban, bearing obvious indications 
that the white of other days was super- 
seded by “matter in the wrong place.” 
His heels supplied the place of a chair as 
he accommodated himself in a sitting pos- 
ture, and sucked the smoke from a rough 
hubble-bubble, evidently enjoying himself 
to his heart’s content. 

I was so new in thecountry that I might 
be excused for asking the question I did. 

“What is that naked brute,” I de- 
manded, “‘ who is making himself at home, 
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and smoking that sickening pipe in front of 
the cook-house ?” 

“That man ?” was the answer. “ Why, 
that man is no less a person than your own 
cook. You must not allow him to smoke 
so near to the doorway; but he is a very 
fair specimen of a bowachee. His undress 
uniform is excusable on account of the 
heat, and I am afraid that you will do no 
good by making remonstrances on that 
score. He has just got our dinner in train, 
and is recreating himself while it develops. 
You would think that he was suffering 
from remorse, that he had killed a child 
perhaps, and did not wish it generally 
known ; but the probabilities are that his 
rich Oriental fancy is running wild among 
rupees, annas, and pie, and certain little 
prospects of peculation. In this way, how- 
ever, he has not much to expect, for the 
khansamah — the major-domo through 
whom you have all your supplies—will 
take care to have as much as possible the 
monopoly of cheating you. But here are 
the horses at last.” 

A month after I could have told my friend 
about as much as he could have told me con- 
cerning my cookand my kitchen. A little 
experience goes a great way in such matters, 
provided one looks after one’s own affairs. 
In the course of three months I had even 
mastered my khansamah’s mystic manner 
of keeping accounts, and was able to keep 
him in proper check. Otherwise my friend 
Mohamed Ali (of course he was a Mussul- 
man, like the cook, though the latter is not 
unfrequently a Hindoo Christian) was apt 
to prove himself an adept in an art not un- 
known in our own happy land, that of in- 
creasing the totals of successive bills for 
similar supplies supposed to be furnished at 
the same prices. He had a happy way, too, 
of charging for the same articles under 
different native names, and even dividing 
compound names into two items, on the 
principle, say, of charging for the bishopric 
of Sodor and Man under Sodor and under 
Man also. When he found this kind of 
thing was not allowed, he became rather 
honest than otherwise. The cook had not 
the same opportunities of making fancy 
charges ; his little frailties consisted mainly 
in confiscating surplus provisions, and per- 
forming his duties too much through the 
medium of an assistant to do credit to his 
own talents. There are cooks who will sur- 
reptitiously take office with a second master 
in the neighbourhood, and endeavour to per- 
form the celebrated feat of being in two 
places at once; but Elihu Buksh never, to 
my knowledge, was mean enough for this. 





The cook-house in India is apart from the 
residence, an out-building in the compound, 
with a primitive door consisting of a mat. 
Its interior is suggestive of a stable, and 
about as unlike a kitchen as anybody could 
devise. There is a batterie de cuisine, to 
be sure, in the shape of a fireplace made of 
clay, the two sides of equal length, and the 
centre having a convex surface to raise 
the fire, so that the heat may be as near the 
bottom of the cooking utensil as possible. 
The fuel employed ischarcoal, enclosed upon 
the same principle as that of a French 
stove, the vessels being ranged of course 
ut the top. These vessels are of copper 
(though the poor make clay answer the 
purpose), carefully tinned inside, the tinning 
being renewed every month, and in the 
shape of round bowls, narrowing at the 
neck and innocent of handles. There is a 
rolling-pin; a long iron flat spoon and 
ladle, and another of the same kind bored 
with holes; a vegetable cutter and scra- 
per; a flat stone, with roller for grinding 
the curry materials; and an iron or stone 
pestle and mortar, employed for similar 
purposes. Beyond acommon knife or two, 
your cook will scarcely require more ap- 
pliances and means. Left to themselves 
natives use the most primitive methods of 
cooking: a little hole in the ground and 
a couple of bricks are sufficient for their 
private meals, and you may see wonderful 
things done with such resources in travel- 
ling or at a pic-nic. 

The cuisine is Mussulman, otherwise it 
could not include animal food. In the 
Hindoo Sanscrit receipts meat is never 
mentioned, whereas meat is mentioned in 
the Koran as forming a food of the faithful, 
as well as game, fowl, and fish. But there 
are many vegetable preparations which are 
eaten by Mussulmans and Hindoos in 
common, though not in company, and the 
lower castes of the latter freely take animal 
food, as will indeed most of the Anglicised 
Bengalees, who, without being Christians, 
have been educated out of their own faith. 

The Hindoo takes delight in cakes of 
wheat and various grains; rice dressed in 
different ways; curries prepared with vege- 
tables ; oil, flavoured with spices and the 
acidity of vegetables, and accompanied 
with chutnies of various descriptions ; and 
pickles made with vinegar, oil, or salt, 
and above all, milk, and ghee, or clarified 
butter. The Mussulman prepares his food 
more substantially, using meat freely. But 
Eastern tastes are not those of the West. 
The Franks, say the Mussulman, make 
kitchens of their stomachs; they eat their 
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meat raw, and only when it is digested 
is it properly cooked. The Mussulmans at 
least take care to err on the other side, 
and in connexion with much of their food 
one would think digestion an open ques- 
tion. Their roast meats are indeed so over- 
done and dry, that nourishment can scarcely 
enter into their scheme of utility, and 
their boiled meat is quite as impoverished, 
and has only one advantage over the roast, 
it is just a little less indigestible. I need 
scarcely say that it is easily separated into 
portions fitted for the mouth without such 
foreign aids as knives and forks. 

My Mussulman cook, however, takes 
kindly to Western customs. All ordinary 
English dishes he prepares with fair fidelity. 
For his master he never thinks of roasting 
meat to rags; and joints of beef, veal, 
mutton, or lamb, are served up by him in 
English style and with thorough English 
success. 

And here a few words about the raw 
material. The beef comes from buffaloes, 
which the high-caste Hindoos greatly object 
to our eating; but appetite is stronger than 
that Anglo-Indian virtue, “respect for the 
prejudices of the natives,” and the animal 
is still ruthlessly consumed. Anywhere on 
the banks of the sacred Ganges the best 
description of Brahminee bull is to be 
found, and his meat is everything that can 
be desired when he is properly fed. The 
hump is especially admired when salted 
and boiled; it is, indeed, the best corned 
beef in the world. The kid is very com- 
monly eaten, but his flesh is not considered 
so good as mutton. Pork is not popular with 
fastidious Anglo-Indians, and they must 
be very unfastidious indeed who would eat 
that supplied from the bazaar. But some 
people rear and educate the original animal, 
and eat him with as little consideration for 
Mussulman prejudice as for that of the Hin- 
doo in the matter of beef. To home-grown 
ham, somehow, the servants make no ob- 
jection; I suppose they consider it a 
different breed to the native grown, and 
not strictly included in the prohibition of 
the Prophet. 

The mutton in India is particularly good, 
as Europeans up the country usually com- 
bine in small parties to keep a flock of 
sheep, taking the management of the 
“mutton club” by turns; and with a 
first-rate breed to begin with, and first-rate 
feeding to go on with, the result is meat 
equal to any that ever roamed over Welsh 
mountains. The price has increased of 
late years, but must be still far below the 
English standard. Meat, however, was, 





in my time, always consumed in less quan- 
tities than poultry—the fowl being the 
stock bird of the Indian cuisine. Roasted, 
boiled, or grilled, he was in continual re- 
quest at such places as dik bungalows— 
the posting-houses on the road before rail- 
ways. And, making all allowances for 
increased demand, he must still be the 
most abundant birdin Bengal. The prices 
charged for him used to be ridiculously 
small. A chicken might be had for two 
annas (threepence), and the full-grown 
bird cost scarcely double that sum. . Eggs 
were charged in proportion. 

English vegetables abound in Bengal. 
The potato is cheaper than in England, 
green peas are plentiful in the cold weather, 
and as fur cauliflowers, they are both large 
and numerous, and in quality first-rate. 
Artichokes, both of the Jerusalem descrip- 
tion and those of the petalled kind (whose 
failure would be a calamity to a French 
cook), are extremely plentiful, and there 
are some native vegetables, which find 
favour principally with determined dwellers 
in the land. Altogether Bengal is wonder- 
fully well off in this way, and far more 
fortunate than Madras. 

I need scarcely say that fruit abounds in 
Bengal, but not English fruit. Melons and 
pines are in profusion, so are oranges, 
limes, peaches, pomegranates, and plan- 
tains, also a delightful little fruit like a 
more succulent greengage, called leechees 
(I spell the name according to sound—it 
is an inhabitant of China), and, besides 
native productions, too minute to mention, 
there is the gorgeous mango, not so good 
in Bengal as in Bombay, but still “ beauti- 
ful exceedingly” to the taste, and having 
the solitary drawback that its fruit is such 
a bore to get at. At a dinner-table you 
have to scoop out what you can of it (the 
large stone being in the way) with a spoon, 
but enthusiastic admirers of the fruit suck 
at it in undignified fashion, take off their 
coats to the work, and provide for the flow 
of the juice over their hands and arms by 
having a bowl (a finger-glass is ineffectual 
fooling )—a big bowl of water to wash in 
during the process. I have heard men say 
that when they give up an afternoon to 
mangoes they would not let their best friends 
behold them, not even the wives of their 
respective bosoms. Some, indeed, settle 
any question between finger-glasses and 
buckets by getting into their baths at once 
when they court the adored fruit. Such 
were mango-worshippers in past days, and 
I suppose they have their representatives 
in the present, though mango-worshipping 
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went out, as a rule, with nankeen jackets, 
native alliances, hookah-smoking in society, 
and preposterous accumulations of lakhs of 
rupees. 

For such things as apples and pears you 
must depend principally upon the Punjab, 
but itinerant venders bring these fruits 
down country during the cold weather, 
pears especially, in boxes lined with cotton 
wool; they are watery, and somewhat 
tasteless, but good in their way. In Cal- 
cutta plenty of apples come from America, 
in ice, and I dare say that by this time 
they are imported up country. 

You must not expect to get oysters in 
Bengal or thereabouts, though they are 
found on some parts of the Indian coast. 
There used to be plenty of English oysters 
consumed in India for sauce and scollops 
(an oyster loaf, by the way, is a delightful 
dish), and they are still to be had by people 
who are able to pay for them. Lobsters 
are also sent out in tins; but crabs may be 
had in Calcutta, where there are plenty of 
crayfish andprawns. Butmany personshave 
a not unpardonable objection to these and 
other fish obtained from the Hooghly, on 
the ground that they obtain their nourish- 
ment from dead natives. Turtle is some- 
times sent into Calcutta from some of the 
adjacent islands, but it is a rarity in the 
Indian cuisine. 

Of fish there is considerable variety, but 
not many kinds are eaten, as a rule, by 
Europeans, for a reason referred to above, 
and some take the safe course of abstaining 
from the finny tribe altogether, except in 
the form of salmon from home. The pom- 
plet, white and red, is most esteemed on 
the western coast. It is not unlikea small 
turbot. There is also a fish called sabb, 
which is the nearest approach to salmon 
met with in the East. But the favourite 
of allis the mango fish, called familiarly 
“‘topsee muchlee,” so named because it 
comes in with the mango fruit. It is more 
like the smelt than any other fish I can 
eall to mind, but of a more peculiar and 
delicate flavour. 

My Indian cook, as I have said, gives us 
English dinners, being wonderfully adapt- 
able to strange tastes, and ours must be 
very strange to him in many respects. But 
he makes considerable additions to the 
cuisine, and foremost among these must be 
mentioned pilaus and curries. 

The pilau is a purely Oriental dish, and 
may be made, without meat or any other 
adjunct, in a solid state. Thus venison, 
kid, or other meat or poultry, may be 
stewed down, the gravy, containing the 





essence, with onions and spices, being used 
to flavour the rice, and the latter forms the 
principal part of a common pilau. When 
meat is added it is either roasted, grilled, 
or boiled first, and then put into the rice, 
being rather steamed than boiled in it, and 
the same principle applies to fish or force- 
meat balls. When the latter are used a 
portion of the meat is generally set aside, 
with savoury additions, for their concoction. 
To make a pilau the prescribed quantity of 
rice is first parboiled; it is then removed 
from the water and strained; the gravy, 
which has imbibed the flavour of the meat, 
is added to it, with spices and onions, and 
occasionally vegetables. The meat, pre- 
viously prepared, is placed in the centre, 
and the saucepan, with its contents, set 
over a charcoal fire to simmer gently, some 
fire being also put on the top of the sauce- 
pan. When the rice is sufficiently dressed 
the pilau is served. Occasionally a part of 
the rice is only flavoured with the gravy, 
the rest being boiled plain, or coloured by 
melted butter or ghee being poured over it 
while yet in the saucepan. But sometimes 
the pilau is sweetened, and made into what 
is called a charcheneedar, in which case 
acidulated syrup is poured over it. 

Sometimes, for the sake of variety, the 
rice, or part of it, before being boiled, is 
roasted or fried to a light brown colour with 
ghee, in which cloves and sliced onions 
have been fried. But in either case the 
first essence of the meat, poultry, game, 
fish, &c., forms the principal medium for 
flavouring the pilau, and hence a native 
entertainer, in asking you to partake of the 
viand, would refer only to the pilau so 
flavoured, the articles themselves seldom 
appearing in their original state. On a 
European table, however, the pilau usually 
takes the more substantial form, the stan- 
dard arrangement being a whole fowl in 
the centre, with the duly prepared rice 
around it. 

Curry is also a preparation independent 
of the viand or vegetable to which it is 
adapted ; the Hindoos, for instance, eating 
it uniformly without meat, the rice alone 
being flavoured, as in the case of the primi- 
tive pilan. The solid part of curry may 
consist of meat, poultry, eggs, fish, or 
vegetables. The article selected is first 
dressed until tender, and to it are then added 
ground spices, chillies, and salt in certain 
proportions, when the gravy is used, or the 
curry may be served dry. The meat may 
be fried in butter, ghee, oil, or fat, to which 
are added gravy, milk, the juice of the 
cocoa-nut, vegetables, &c. These prepara- 
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tions depend for their excellence and whole- 
someness mainly upon the proper propor- 
tions of the several ingredients. But the 
art is known to every native cook, and 
many travellers in India maintain that no 
better curries could be had in the country 
than those prepared, on the shortest 
possible notice, at the old dak bungalows. 
The “ curry stuff,” as the cooks call it in 
their primitive English—that is to say, the 
foundation of the dish—is always kept in a 
more or less forward state in every Indian 
kitchen. The advantage of eating curry in 
its native land is that the ingredients are 
employed fresh and fresh. In the form of 
curry powder and curry paste, as we know 
them in England, the ingredients must ne- 
cessarily be dry, or, at any rate, adapted to 
“keeping ;” and some of them, of course, 
cannot be employed at all. An English 
curry, made of fowl or rabbit, coloured to 
a ginger-bread appearance with powder 
from the nearest grocer’s shop, is a thing 
not to be recognised, even as an imita- 
tion of its original. The rice alone would 


convict it, even were the latter not placed 
round the meat instead of being served on 
a separate dish, a rule from which there 
is no departure in India. 


The rice is not 
boiled, in a proper sense of the term, but 
is simply rice pudding. Now boiled rice 
should be dry, and every individual ear 
should stand on end, as much like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine as possible. The 
process of so boiling it is simple enough, 
and is as well understood by every Indian 
cook as the boiling of a potato is under- 
stood by every peasant in Ireland, and in 
England by about one cook out of twenty. 
In the first place you wash your rice in 
cold water, in order to remove from it the 
starchy powder, which would cause the 
grain to adhere. Then you boil it, again 
in cold water, until the grains begin to 
swell. The next operation is to place it in 
a sieve, and pour cold water through it. 
The rice is then replaced in the saucepan, 
from which the water has been ejected, and 
left to finish cooking by steam, a cloth 
being placed over the top of the vessel to 
retain the exhalation. The process, indeed, 
is much the same as that employed in cook- 
ing a potato which is meant to be in a 
properly “‘ mealy”’ state. 

1 have several receipts for curry stuff 
before me. One of them consists of anise- 
seed, allspice, cardamoms, cloves, mace, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, coriander, cummin- 
seed, black pepper, mustard-seed, chillies, 
tumeric, fenugreek, garlic, dry and green 
ginger, poppy-seed, long pepper, asafcetida, 





chironjie- nut, almonds, cocoa- nut, and 
salt. 

Another, in addition to most of the above 
ingredients, includes sliced onions, mango, 
dried or green, tamarinds, fresh or salted, 
lime-juice, and curds. Ghee or butter is a 
necessary constituent in all cases. 

It should be observed, however, that 
although the above articles are the ingre- 
dients of a curry, it is unnecessary to use 
them all in an arbitrary manner ; some may 
be made to take the place of others. Thus 
the whole of the spices need not be used 
together, unless very cleverly apportioned ; 
the mangoes, tamarinds, and lime juice 
may be taken as alternative ; the cocoa-nut 
is not necessary if there be almonds, and 
vice versi; the ginger may be omitted 
when dry chillies are used; the cummin- 
seeds and the coriander may be substi- 
tuted for each other at will, and both of 
these, it may here be remarked, are better 
for being roasted. Cocoa-nut milk is much 
used on the coast in forming the gravy to 
many curries, as well as the oil freshly ex- 
pressed from the nut when grated. If the 
curry is to be dry the onions must be fried 
brown in ghee or butter, and the ingredients 
ground to a paste, with the admixture of 
water, the meat and fowl added, and the 
whole stirred up until the butter and gravy 
are absorbed. For a gravy-curry the meat 
or fowl is to be cut into slices. Then put 
the ghee into a stew-pan over the fire, with 
the sliced onions, and add the meat, with the 
ground ingredients and some water or broth, 
mix well together, and let the whole simmer 
gently until the meat is properly done. 

Some idea of the proportions of the in- 
gredients may be gained from the fol- 
lowing, in which | avoid reference to 
native weights and measures: Take three 
table-spoonfuls of ghee or butter ; the same 
of thick or curded milk; of dried chillies, 
tumeric, roasted coriander-seed, and dried 
ginger, each one drachm and a half; of 
fenugreek, poppy-seeds, black pepper, 
chironjie-nuts, each one drachm; twelve 
sweet almonds, blanched; cocoa-nut, half an 
ounce; twelve cloves, and half a lime or 
lemon. These ingredients, with the excep- 
tion of the almonds and nuts, are to be 
ground up separately, either on a stone 
or in a mortar, with a sufficient quantity 
of water to form a paste. The almonds, 
cocoa-nut, and chironjie must be pounded 
together, and when these are not procurable 
a tea-spoonful of sweet oil may be substi- 
tuted. Curries may be acidulated with 
dried or green mangoes, green, ripe, or 
salted tamarinds, lime-juice, or vinegar. 
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With a little attention to principles, it 
will be seen that curry is not so elaborate a 
concoction as it appears at first sight. In- 
deed, with a judicious use of the prepared 
powder, in conjunction with such substi- 
tutes for the fresh elements as can be pro- 
cured, there is no reason why the dish 
should not be within our reach in this 
country almost in its perfection, granted, of 
course, care on the part of the cook, and 
that the ingredients shall be mingled by an 
agency something more appreciative than 
a pitchfork. 

The mention of that implement reminds 
me that it is with a (table) fork and spoon 
that curry is to be eaten—the employment 
of a knife is the certain sign of a griffin. 
In India, I may add, nobody thinks of eat- 
ing curry without chutney, pickle, or some 
similar addition ; and you may see it taken 
sometimes with slices of cold ham. Chut- 
ney, it need scarcely be said, is composed 
of all kinds of vegetable substances, made 
hot with pepper, chillies, mustard, &c., 
made in several varieties, the broad dis- 
tinction being between sweet and sour. 

There are various classes of Indian 
dishes which are as familiar in men’s 
mouths as curry itself, though not so well 
known by name. In native cookery the 
term boghar is constantly used, and the 
only explanation given of it is that the 
article—whatever it may be—is placed, 
with spices and ghee, or some substitute 
for ghee, in a closed vessel over the fire, to 
admit of its imbibing the flavour, and this 
process is sometimes repeated, with dif- 
ferent accessories, two or three times. The 
native idea is that by so enclosing the pre- 
paration, and placing fire over as well as 
under the vessel, a superior flavour is ob- 
tained. A simple way of cooking upon 
this principle is by placing, say, a couple 
of mutton chops, with the chosen condi- 
ments, between two soup plates, tied to- 
gether, and made close by a rim of paste, 
and then boiling the whole in a large sauce- 
pan full of water. 

One mode of preparation is to rub the 
meat or fowl over with some particular 
article, such as bassun (ground gram, 
gram being something like our split peas), 
washing it off immediately, and succeed- 
ing it with another application, in similar 
manner, of something else. Moultan mud 
—believed to be yellow ochre—is some- 
times employed for the purpose; and 
natives, for their own eating, use the pin 
leaf, and even metallic preparations. 

Brianees, khubabs, and ash are common 
dishes, and are prepared with many varia- 





tions. Brianees are spiced preparations 
resembling a combination of pilau and 
curry. The meat, fowl, fish, or whatever 
it may be, being highly seasoned and 
partially fried, is put into a saucepan with 
other condiments—such as rice, gravy, 
ghee, &c., in various proportions, covered 
carefully down, and boiled or steamed. 
The native method of steaming is very 
simple: they stretch a cloth across the 
vessel, above the water; place the article 
tu be cooked upon the cloth, and then en- 
close it with the lid; or sometimes they 
place grass or straw on the top of the 
water, and the meat upon that. Kubabs 
are meat and vegetables, spiced and cut 
into slices, or else pounded into balls; 
then strung upon silver or wooden skewers, 
and roasted or fried; they are served dry, 
or with gravy. Ash is composed of meat, 
flour, pulse, vegetables, fruit, sugar, milk, 
&c., and spices in various quantities. It 
is sometimes prepared so as to resemble a 
hotch-potch ; sometimes cakes are stewed 
in it; often it resembles a simple porridge. 

Bread and cakes in the native style are 
heavy, through the absence of yeast or 
other fermenting adjunct ; but the English 
get a fair imitation of their own bread pre- 
pared expressly for them. The best cakes 
are buka kanah and sher mhal. The native 
bread is the chupattee—the celebrated cake 
which was circulated throughout the 
country just before the mutinies of 1857, 
as a signal, it is supposed, of the impending 
rising. It is generally seen on an English 
breakfast-table, and children take to it 
kindly. 

Pastry and confectionery are not included 
in the Indian cuisine; their place being 
supplied by sweetmeats in great variety. 
But a native cook usually understands this 
department; and you may cover your 
table if you please with tarts, blanc-manges, 
jellies, creams, ice-puddings, &c., all in the 
English style. 

In appointments and service an Indian 
dinner-table bears considerable resemblance 
to an English dinner-table; and a burra 
khana in the East will vie not unfavourably 
with a burra khana in the West. The 
appearance is as bright as the greatest pro- 
fusion of plate, glass, and flowers can make 
it; and in Calcutta, if not generally up- 
country, there is no new fashion in such 
matters which is not adopted as soon as it 
can be imported from Europe. The mode 
of serving the dinner 4 la Russe became 
general in India long before it was com- 
monly adopted at home. There were two 
obvious reasons why this should be the 
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case. In the first place, the relief from the 
sight of your dinner en masse was wonder- 
fully welcome on account of the heat; in 
the second place, India is strong just 
where England is weak—in the number of 
servants at everybody’s command. Where 
every guest is accompanied by his own 
khitmutgar, or her own khitmutgar, as the 
case may be, there is not likely to be a want 
of attendance. Indeed, the usual complaint 
is of a superfluity in this respect; for delay 
in service is very likely to occur through 
the eagerness of every man to serve his 
master or mistress before anybody else, 
the competition frequently resulting in 
single combats, varied by an occasional 
free fight. At Government House, either 
in the presidencies or the provinces, these 
little incidents are avoided ; the rule being 
that guests do not take their servants to 
what I once heard an American gentleman 
call “those august diggings.” There you 


are waited upon by the largest, grandest, 
and most splendid men that the Mussulman 
market can supply, all costumed in Oriental 
liveries of Her Majesty’s immaculate scarlet, 
with silver insignia on their pugrees, sug- 
gestive of their relation to a certain great 
lady, living principally at Windsor and 


Balmoral, who is the Padishah of all the 
princes of India. 





DEPARTED THIS LIFE. 


I was much impressed by a remark that 
frequently fell from my late friend Shrub- 
sole. He said that a man was rarely prized 
by the world until he had gone from it; 
that people did not know the value of a 
thing until they had lost it ; and that, as a 
rule, few were ever really famous before 
they were dead. I am not sure that he 
was the originator of these opinions, nor do 
I profess to have stated them precisely in 
the terms that he was accustomed to em- 
ploy; but the spirit of his observations I 
think I have fairly preserved. 

Shrubsole usually described himself as 
an art critic. It would perhaps be more 
correct to say that he contributed to the 
newspapers articles on various subjects, 
including reviews of picture exhibitions. 
He was not deeply versed in art, and had 
little acquaintance with its practical and 
technical sides and resources. In this re- 
spect, however, he did not, perhaps, differ 
from other writers similarly occupied. He 
had mastered what I may call the slang 
phraseology of criticism, and was thus en- 
abled to assume an air of authority in his 





distribution of praise and censure that was 
sufficiently convincing to a less-informed 
public. But he was not himself, I feel 
sure, capable of producing even the simplest 
drawing or painting. Still, Shrubsole had 
instincts or intuitive perceptions of a really 
valuable kind. He was the first to remark 
the merits of my paintings. He was wont 
to assert of them that they would assuredly 
compare with the achievements of Michael 
Angelo. That the result of the comparison 
would be favourable to my art, he did not, 
I own, go so far as to affirm. But that he 
entertained a notion to that effect, 1 am 
almost confident. He was always well 
aware, however, that flattery, or even praise 
in too unmeasured terms, was extremely 
distasteful to me. 

Shrubsole’s pecuniary means were cer- 
tainly straitened. He was not, indeed, of 
industrious habits. He rarely did himself 
or his endowments justice; for he was a 
man of intelligence, and wrote with fluency. 
He did not care to be referred to as a re- 
porter, or to hear allusion made to the 
accounts of fires, explosions, and street 
accidents with which he occasionally pro- 
vided the newspapers. But I have often 
thought that in these simple narratives I 
have discerned a grace of style and a felicity 
of diction that were absent from his writ- 
ings upon art. He once disclosed that in 
early times he had been what is called a 
prophet to a sporting journal; that he had 
attended race-meetings and supplied de- 
scriptions of such events, and even of prize- 
fights. His productions of this class I have 
never seen; but I have little doubt that 
the unpromising nature of the subjects 
notwithstanding, he yet succeeded in treat- 
ing them with a measure of skill and of 
fanciful charm peculiarly his own. His 
wants were few, comparatively speaking, 
and his tastes of a homely sort. He drank 
porter chiefly, and in large quantities, from 
a pewter vessel, and was greatly addicted 
to smoking. During his frequent visits to 
my studio I had some difficulty in fully 
satisfying his demand for these simple 
enjoyments. The immediate cause of his 
death was generally aileged to be delirium 
tremens. No symptoms of the approach of 
this malady were apparent to me, however, 
although I had certainly noticed that some- 
times, late at night, he found a difficulty in 
expressing himself distinctly, and was apt 
to lose control over the movements of his 
limbs. Moreover, his appetite failed him a 
good deal latterly, and he appeared to sub- 
sist almost altogether upon beer and to- 
bacco. It was shortly before the end came 
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that he mentioned my name in connexion 
with that of Michael Angelo, and reiterated 
his observations upon posthumous distine- 
tion to the effect I have above stated. 

He was not referring to himself, for he 
had little ambition, and was philosophically 
content to be cheaply estimated both by 
his contemporaries and by posterity, but 
rather to me and my career as a painter. 
“These works,” he had said, waving his 
pipe, with an unsteady action that was 
habitual to him, in the direction of the pic- 
tures in my studio, “ will be worth untold 
gold, perhaps, when you’re dead, my dear 
Duberly, but not before. You'll never sell 
them, but some one, when you’re gone, will 
reap a harvest by them. There'll be a 
struggle by-and-bye to possess a Duberly 
such as the world has never yet seen any- 
thing like.” 

He was right enough. A great artist 
paints for the future—for all time, indeed, 
except the present. He is famous after 
death; but he lives unknown, unappreci- 
ated, unrewarded. Such was my case. 

“For one man who has seen your Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den, there’ll be thousands in 
years to come who'll see and admire it— 
proclaim its merits and yours. A little 
more beer, please, and just a pipeful of to- 
bacco.” 

Poor Shrubsole! I have devoted these 
few lines to his memory partly out of my 
great friendship for him, and partly because 
of the important influence of his observa- 
tions upon the events of my life. I felt his 
loss acutely. He was an expensive friend, 
taxing me perhaps unduly in the matter of 
small loans, and the refreshments he so 
frequently required on his visits to my 
studio; still, he was a friend; he meant 
well, and I will always say for Shrubsole, 
he thought highly and expressed himself 
strongly on the subject of my paintings, at 
a time when no one else did, and generally 
he did me justice as an artist. He might 
not be a thoroughly competent art critic, 
but he always noticed favourably my per- 
formances. Other writers wantonly left 
these unmentioned, but Shrubsole never. 
I only wished that he had been a contribu- 
tor to organs less obscure than those he 
usually favoured with his literary composi- 
tions. 

I had lived for years the occupant of 
Spacious rooms in an old and decayed house 
situated in the district of Soho. The street 
had been fashionable in its early youth, but 
now it had fallen into neglect and decrepi- 
tude—an old age of poverty, slovenliness, 
and squalor. It had been invaded by the 











denizens of the neighbouring parish of St. 
Giles. Its tenements had been converted 
to the purposes of trade, and trade of an 
uncomely character. Publicans had seized 
upon the corner houses, signalising their 
tenancy by glaring inscriptions in the 
largest letters ; the butcher was there with 
his heaps of slain animals sweltering under 
the heat of his flaring flags of gas; the 
marine store-dealer, with his rusty hoard of 
metallic refuse, was also to be found; and 
the mouldy, threadbare stock-in-trade of 
the vender of cast-off clothes. Still, people 
of distinction, even famous artists, had 
once resided in this now shabby and de- 
graded thoroughfare. And I, a painter 
whom fame had as yet overlooked, now 
found refuge in it. 

The house I lived in had been the sub- 
ject of many unpleasant charges. One by 
one my fellow-lodgers had quitted it, until 
at last I was left almost its only tenant. 
It was said to be in Chancery, to be 
haunted, to be afflicted with dry-rot, to be 
even unsafe. The district surveyor had 
more than once denounced it in explicit 
terms. No vital result, however, had at- 
tended upon his denunciation. The house 
was left to stand or fall as it thought fit. 
It was never repaired, painted, or patched 
up in any way—unever even cleaned. An 
agent, a very infirm old man, called periodi- 
cally to inquire for and receive any rents 
that had become due. If no tender of pay- 
ment was made to him by any of the 
tenants he appeared to be in no wise disap- 
pointed; perhaps rather the reverse, for he 
never brought any receipt stamps with him, 
and the signing of his name was plainly a 
matter of sore inconvenience to him. He 
was never surprised to learn of the depar- 
ture of tenants considerably in debt for 
rent; never took any trouble to follow them 
up or to proceed against them for the 
arrears due. The tax-collectors affected 
greater severity, with no very different re- 
sult. The supply of water was sometimes 
stopped, however, but never for any long 
time. In the interval the tenants resorted 
to a public pump in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The water was hard, and was 
reputed to be unwholesome; it certainly 
seemed to be filtered through a rather 
crowded burial-ground. Still, it was held 
to answer ordinary purposes well enough. 
The district was little given to considering 
water as a drink, 

In my studio, on the first floor, a vast, 
gaunt, worm-eaten chamber, were painted 
the pictures which Shrubsole admired, and 
which should have made me famous. 
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They were historical works, executed in a 
broad, grand style, abounding in triumphs 
of design, crowded with scientific studies of 
the nude, the muscular, and the gesticula- 
tery. I do not hesitate to say that they 
were very noble achievements, worthy of 
art in its palmiest days, and such as my 
country should have gloried in possessing. 
But I had fallen upon unhappy times; I 
lived in the era of cabinet pictures; my 
works were on an enormous scale, and I 
could find no market for them. As Shrub- 
sole once observed, there was sufficient 
canvas in my studio to have furnished 
several men-of-war, if not indeed the whole 
British fleet, with sails. I have little 
patience with those pretended patrons of 
art who allege that they cannot find wall- 
space in their houses for great pictures. 
Why not enlarge their houses ? 

I refrain from cataloguing my works. 
They were very numerous, and of equal, 
and, I will add, of great merit. But per- 
haps the more distinguished, owing rather 
to happy choice and freshness of sub- 
ject, than to any superiority of execution, 
were my Finding the Body of Harold, 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, Wat Tyler, 
Death of Epaminondas, and my De- 
struction of Pompeii. For these produc- 
tions I had vainly sought a purchaser. I 
could scarcely obtain their exhibition. 
Often as I had tendered them to the 
managers of public galleries, they were 
almost invariably refused for want of room. 
No opinion was expressed in regard to their 
artistic qualities; they were condemned 
simply for their excessive dimensions. 
Certain of them I had even offered to give 
away; but I could not find any one willing 
to accept them, even on such humiliating and 
desperate conditions. My proposals were 
disparaged and derided. It had come simply 
to this: I could not get rid of my pictures 
upon any terms. 

Poor Shrubsole departed—and buried, as 
cheaply as possible, for he left little behind 
him but habilities and pawn-tickets—I 
found myself brooding much in my solitary 
chamber over his opinions upon posthu- 
mous fame. My condition was unenviable 
enough. I had exhausted my resources ; 
I was considerably in debt. Clearly it 
availed not to go on producing works 
which .the world so persistently under- 
valued. ‘“ Fame will come to you—when 


you’re in your coffin,” Shrubsole had said 
solemnly ; “your pictures will be worth 
untold gold—when you're dead, but not 
before.” 


What was left for me to do? 











Plainly, to die. But though my health 
was far from robust, and an affection of the 
liver had long troubled me, I could not 
reasonably look forward to any immediate 
termination of my troubled existence. In 
the natural order of events, many years of 
life were before me. Nor was this a matter 
of regret tome. I was wretched, unfortu- 
nate, and hopeless; still I was not anxious 
for premature demise, so far as I was my- 
self concerned, although for the effect it 
would have upon the estimation of my 
pictures, undoubtedly I felt that it had 
much to recommend it. Suicide I certainly 
did not contemplate. Sound principles had 
been instilled into me early in life; I had 
always cherished my moral sentiments ; I 
was of quite irreproachable conduct and 
character. For these reasons, if for none 
other, the notion of felo-de-se was peculi- 
arly odious to me. Iwas not a Pagan, 
but a Christian artist, cruelly treated by 
the world, but still, happily, not yet driven 
to crime. 

Soon a plan occurred to me which I 
hastened to put into execution. I deter- 
mined to live, and yet to secure all the 
advantages of death. As a preliminary, I 
purchased a form of will, and duly filled it 
up, and executed it in the presence of two 
respectable tradesmen of my neighbour- 
hood—my baker and my milkman. I fully 
explained to them the nature of the docu- 
ment they were requested to attest. The 
will briefly set forth that my name was 
Prosser Duberly, that I was by profession 
an historical painter, and that I gave and 
bequeathed my whole property and estate 
whatsoever and wheresoever, and every- 
thing of which I might die possessed, to 
my dear brother, Purkis Duberly, his ex- 
ecutors, administrators, and assigns, abso- 
lutely. Further, Purkis Duberly was ap- 
pointed sole executor of that my last will 
and testament. 

Now, I had no brother. I had indeed, 
so far as I knew, no living relation. My 
design was to die as Prosser Duberly; to 
survive as Purkis Duberly. 

There were difficulties in the way of this 
scheme which could only be overcome by 
extreme care and forethought. It was 
easy enough to procure a coffin, to fill it 
with stones and rubbish, and to obtain its 
proper interment in one of the suburban 
cemeteries. Still the funeral could not 
take place without a medical certificate of 
the cause of death. Moreover, it would be 
necessary to give information of the death 





to the registrar of the district. It was 
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clear that I had much to consider—many 
intricate arrangements to make. I had 
undertaken a very serious task. It was 
much more difficult to die, legally and 
officially, than I had believed possible. 
Merely to disappear for a time would not be 
sufficient. I had to play the part of an 
executor, dealing lawfully with the property 
left bya dead man. I must therefore be in 
a position to prove his death beyond all 
question. 

Fortune favoured me. I have said that 
I lived almost alone in the house in Soho. 
I had no friends now poor Shrubsole had 
departed. Such as I had at one time 
mmcoage I had long been parted from. 

ome had prospered, outstripped me in 
the race of life, and left me far behind; 
others had, if that were possible, fallen into 
a state still more desperate and forlorn 
than my own. I had long since declined 
all idle acquaintances, and closed my doors 
against chance visitors. The only other 
inhabitant of the house was an old woman, 
purblind, asthmatic, and crippled, who lived 
on the basement, and was supposed to per- 
form the functions of housekeeper. I paid 
her a small weekly stipend, but I made few 
demands upon her services. I rarely saw 
her. She mounted the stairs with difficulty, 
seldom reached the upper floors of the 
house, and soon crawled back again to her 
dark home in the back kitchen. If I had 
not occasionally heard her coughing in the 
silence of night, I should sometimes have 
forgotten her existence altogether. I knew 
that I should have no difficulty in deceiving 
Mrs. Negus, for that was her name. 

My medical attendant lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a general practitioner, 
of advanced age, fairly worn out by a life 
of hard work and scanty remuneration. 
He was himself in a wretched state of 
health ; nervous, feeble, and broken down 
altogether. He suffered, it was evident, 
from insufficiency of food, and rest, and 
wholesome air. At the close of his day’s 
work his state of exhaustion was extreme. 
I have sometimes found him fast asleep as 
he stood at the counter in his little surgery; 
or moving to and fro, with closed eyes and 
drooping jaw, among his bottles, mixing 
medicines like a man in a dream. I was 
careful tc call upon him repeatedly, in 
furtherance of my plan. On each occasion 
I gave him an exaggerated account of my 
symptoms. I even invented maladies, and 
described at tength a condition of suffering 
which was wholly fictitious. He listened 
to me in his usual fatigued way: yawning 


dreadfully, rumpling his hair, and pressing 
his hands upon his forehead. “ You're ill, of 
course,” he said, in jaded tones. “ Who 
can expect to be well in this wretched 
world? Tmill. We're all ill. It’s liver, 
no doubt. It’s always liver, and you’ve 
got a bad attack of it this time. You 
must take care of yourself, you know. 
People should always take care of them- 
selves. If they don’t, nobody else will. 
I'll send you something, and then come 
and see me again. You can’t expect to 
get well ina hurry. Ten thousand a year, 
and nothing to do, might cure you, per- 
haps, and me also; and a lot more besides. 
But there’s no medicine of that sort in my 
surgery—nothing like it. Take care of 
yourself, and take what I send you, and” — 
He had fallen fast asleep. 

Iwas of middle age, but my hair was 
prematurely grey; was, indeed, almost 
white. I wore it long and dishevelled, 
with a profuse, if untidy, beard. If I may 
say so, my appearance was of that pic- 
turesque kind, and that redundant hirsute- 
ness not unusually cultivated by artists 
who produce historical works on a grand 
scale. It was necessary for me to make a 
change in the nature of a disguise. Prosser 
Duberly was a man of poetic temperament, 
and artistic endowment; Purkis Duberly, 
on the other hand, was devoted to business, 
and anexecutor. He was supposed to have 
come up suddenly to London from the 
manufacturing districts in consequence of 
the grave indisposition of his brother. I 
sacrificed my beard, and assumed a pair of 
spectacles. I had my hair cut close, and 
dyed a deep brown. There was an end of 
the identity of Prosser Duberly beyond all 
question. All that could be said of Purkis 
in his new suit of mourning was that he 
presented a certain family likeness to his 
deceased brother. It was not thought to 
be a strong likeness, but there it was for 
such as chose to observe closely. 

I need not linger further over the details 
of my plan and its carrying out. As Pur- 
kis Duberly, I called upon the doctor late 
at night and informed him of the death of 
Prosser, requesting him to supply me witha 
certificate of the usual kind. He did not 
hesitate to comply. He was in a state of 
extreme prostration. “Gone, is he?” he 
said. “I told him to take care of himself. 
[ suppose he didn’t. People don’t, some- 
how. Liver, of course. I wish I was gone 
' too. Iamalmost. I’ve no liver to speak 
| of. I don’t think I had much to begin 
| with; some people haven’t, you know. 
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That’s the secret of much that’s miserable | For some days I looked for editorial men- 


in this world. There’s a trifle owing to me | tion of this event. 


I had hoped for expres- 


for medical attendance.”’ “ It shall be paid,” | sions of regret, for some narration of the 
I said. “If you could make it soon it would | particulars of my life, with an enumeration 


be a convenience. 


Thanks.” He duly cer- | of my various achievements in art. I even 


tified that the cause of Prosser Duberly’ s | thought it possible that a leading article 


death was “affection of the liver’ of long | m 
standing. He did not recognise me for one 
moment; entertained no suspicion what- 
ever. He fell back in his chair asleep the 
moment after he had filled up and signed 
the certificate. 

With Mrs. Negus I had no difficulty. 
She viewed me as a complete stranger. 
She could not at first understand the pur- 
port of my address to her. “Dead, is 
he ?” she said at length. ‘“ Well, we must 
all die. Poor dear gentleman.’’ There 
were tears in her eyes. I could not be 
quite sure whether these were occasioned 
by grief or were produced by a severe fit 
of coughing which just then seized her, 
and troubled her exceedingly. However, 
I gave her five shillings to buy black rib- 
bons for her cap. I found-afterwards that 
she had expended the money in some other 
way. 
The funeral was at Nunhead Cemetery. 
It took place at an early hour, and was of 
a modest kind. I was the chief mourner. 
The doctor accompanied me. “ What a 
rest and relief this is,” he said, as he leant 
back in the mourning-coach. He slept 
soundly on his way to and from the burial- 
ground, only waking once to make an impos- 
sible request for some brandy and water. 
I was very glad when the ceremony was 
over. It was with a curious shudder that 
I heard the earth patter on the coffin which 
bore my name upon its plate, and was sup- 
posed to contain my remains. I began to 
feel that I was engaged in conduct that 
was shameful, iniquitous, and even sacri- 
legious. Still, there are degrees in crime. | 
I was guilty of a fraud upon the public, it | 
was true. But the chief sufferer by that | 
fraud would be myself. 
short my artistic career. It was a sort of 
suicide, but yet, in truth, suicide of a com- 
paratively innocent kind. 

I registered my death at the office of the 
registrar of the district. 
that I was present at the demise of Prosser 
Duberly. I duly proved my will at Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 
estate, such as it was, of the late Prosser 





I was cutting | 


might be written informing society of the 
loss it had suffered ; descanting upon the 
neglect of art and artists which has too 
long and too systematically prevailed in 
this country, greatly to its disgrace; and 
alluding in touching terms to the prema- 
ture decease of one who had devoted years 
of thoughtful toil to the production of 
paintings of the noblest aim and class. It 
even seemed to me probable that a proposal 
might be forthcoming for the erection of 
some public monument to my memory, or 
for the purchase of my more important 
works, with a view to their becoming the 
absolute property of the nation. I con- 
templated the case of the government, after 
much questioning in parliament, and seri- 
ous expostulation on the part of the opposi- 
tion press, taking up the matter, and build- 
ing a Duberly gallery at South Kensington 
for the exhibition of my works. Nothing 
of the kind, however, appeared in the 
journals. I was dead, and the world did 
not seem to be aware of the fact, or to con- 
cern itself in the least upon the subject. 

I myself drew up, therefore, an account 
of my life, labouring to give it in as con- 
densed a form as possible. It would have 
filled perhaps three columns of the Times ; 
certainly not more than four. I made 
copies of this interesting biography, and 
sent them to the different newspaper offices. 
I have a difficulty in accounting for the 
fact, but in no case was my contribution 
fairly published. The majority of journals 
ignored it altogether. One organ—and the 
least reputable—did print in small type a 
brief paragraph referring to me. It was 
of an offensive kind. I was mentioned as 


“an artist who had suffered from exag- 
gerated self-esteem, and in that regard had 
from time to time afforded diversion to the 


public.” Further, it stated that I had been 


| long in conflict with various fine art insti- 
_ tutions, on the absurd ground that my pic- 


I boldly stated | 


1 took possession of the | 


tures had been unjustly treated, and, owing 
to sinister influences, had been refused the 
honours of exhibition; that no pretence 
whatever existed for these extravagant 


| assertions ; and thata pamphlet I had once 


Duberly, and prepared to deal with the | 


same as his sole executor. 
I caused to be inserted in the news- 


papers a brief advertisement of my death. | justly merited. 


published on the subject, full of wild as- 
sertions and absurd abuse, had therefore 


| met with the neglect and contempt it so 


‘Tt was added that none 
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could desire to war with the dead, and that 
it would now be more charitable to view 
me as the victim, more to be pitied than to 
be blamed, of some strange hallucination, 
and to forget my futile attempts to decry 
and wound the most distinguished painters 
of the epoch. I longed to reply to this 
most unwarrantable attack upon my fair 
fame. But I could not: I was dead. I 
attempted it in my character as my own 
executor. This was useless, however, and 
I was compelled to leave the slanders un- 
refuted. Purkis Duberly could not speak 
with that knowledge of facts and profes- 
sional authority which properly pertained 
to the late Prosser. 

I looked forward, however, to a thorough 
re-establishment of my reputation, and my 
due recognition as a great painter, by means 
of the public sale of my pictures. I put 
myself in communication with an auc- 
tioneer well known in connexion with the 
disposal of collections of works of art. 


*T | pictures. 


was at an end. I could not interfere. I 
was Purkis—not Prosser. I heard myself 
to my face described as “a dreadful duffer.” 
I repeat the exact words.. At the end of 
the sale nothing was left in my studio but 
vacancy and ruin. I was even in debt to 
the auctioneer. Happy Shrubsole! He 
had not lived to see how completely his 
verdict upon my art had been reversed by 
a cruel and sordid world. 

“It’s a bad job,” said the auctioneer, 
“but what could you expect ? You see they 
were regular daubs —that’s what they 
were.” This to me! ‘“ Perhaps it’s as well 
the public got chaffing—we made a few shil- 
lings more that way. When bidding begins 
for the fun of the thing, we can often run 
a lot up. To tell you the truth I hardly 
expected a bid of any kind. You know 
people won’t give house-room to rubbish ; 
it is not likely; and between you and me 
rubbish is the only name for your brother's 
I’ve knocked down many bad 





am the executor of the late lamented | lots in my time, but never such uncommon 


Prosser Duberly,” I said. 


It was plain to | bad lots as I put upto-day. But of course, 


me that the auctioneer had never even | you as an executor, and a man of business, 


heard of him. 
ever. 


I was indeed well prepared to meet | Duberly. 


I was not surprised, how- | could only do what you did, Mr. Purkis 


You were bound to sell, but 


with ignorance of art and its professors on | then, you see, the public weren’t bound to 


all sides in this country. 


“You'll put a | buy—and they didn’t—and small blame to 


reserve price upon the pictures, I suppose,” | them. That’s all about it.”’ 


he said. ‘It will not be necessary,” I re- 
plied. “ Let them go for what they'll fetch. 
I haven’t a doubt that they will obtain 
very large prices.” ‘“* We'll hope so,” he 
said simply. 

I forbear to enter into particulars of 
the sale. The result was humiliating in 
the extreme. The auction was a scene of 
wild and infamousribaldry. The biddings 


for my pictures were of the most shame- | 


less kind. Shrieks of laughter resounded 
through the sale-room when my noble work, 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, was knocked 
down, at the price of a few shillings, to the 
proprietor of an itinerant wild-beast show. 
[t was stated, with brutal frankness, that 
the purchaser designed to display the 
picture on the outside of his caravan in 
order to stimulate the incoming of admis- 
sion money. Harold and Wat Tyler went 
for mere trifles to adorn the lobbies of 
a music-hall at the east end of the town. 
My Epaminondas ard Pompeii were bought 
for ridiculous sums by the manager of a 
large lunatic asylum, with a view, it was 
absurdly stated at the sale, to the en- 
tertainment of his patients. Enough. I 
shrink from further and more distressing 


| 


It was cruelly mortifying—it was crush- 
ing. But what could I do? If England 
persisted in thus trampling upon art and 
intellect, cultivated industry, and I will 
even add genius, how could the protest of 
an individual avail to hinder the enormity ? 
I was helpless: more, I was dead. My 


| dream of posthumous fame was rudely 


ended, and now want of an urgent kind 
confronted me. I must live. I must 
somehow earn a subsistence. 

I resolved to begin the world afresh. 
Resumption of my defunct personality was 
of course impossible. I had departed this 
life; I could not return to it. Still, as 
Parkis I might succeed, although as Pros- 
ser I had failed. I commenced a new 
career as an artist. For I could not de- 
tach myselffrom art. It was the one love, 
the sole object of my life. 1 could not at my 
mature age attempt a new calling. 1 was a 
qualified painter: surely the world would 
admit that much of me, and presently re- 
cognise and reward my endeavours. 

I quitted Soho, leaving—but that is a 
mere detail—rent owing for several quar- 
ters. I secured unpretending apartments 





in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy-square. I 


details. The auction was over, and my fame | set to work assiduously to win fume and 
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money—of the latter I now stood par- 
ticularly in need. 

My labours were ill-requited. I still 
encountered relentless hostility. This was 
in some measure of a new kind, however. 
I was now denounced asa plagiary. I was 
accused of being a mere copyist of my late 
self. My productions met with summary 
condemnation. “ Feeble imitations of his 
brother,” critics said of them. ‘ Prosser 
was bad enough; but there’s no standing 
Purkis. See; the same false manner, the 
same incorrect drawing, miserable colour, 
and slovenly execution—only worse—much 
worse. No—Prosser Duberley at second- 
hand is not to be endured at any price.” 

Such is art criticism in England. Poor 
Shrubsole! how much I felt his loss! 
Why did I not die when he did—at any 
rate before I founded upon his opinions my 
plan for putting an end to myself, and 
snatching at the fruits of fame ere they 
were ripe for gathering? Perhaps, if I 
had only waited patiently—but reflections 
of that kind were, indeed, futile. 

I was punished, deservedly, perhaps ; for 
I now felt that my conduct was unworthy, 
and altogether indefensible. Still my 
punishment had been severe. 

My existence has become more and more 
precarious. I have been constrained to 
buy bread by following very inferior paths 
of life. Hunger has a curious way of sub- 
duing pride and stilling the invocations of 
ambition. I have been content to ignore 
my high estimate of my own abilities—to 
forget my cravings for fame. I have even 
—I blush as I write—painted sign-boards 
and trade emblems; I have touched up 
inferior photographs with sepia and neutral 
tints, adding streaks of dead-gold to re- 
present watch-guards, bracelets, and jewel- 
lery ; I have plied my brush in decorating 
those cheap illustrations which are sold at 
twopence when coloured, and are vended 
at the price of one penny only when left 
plain. I need hardly say that my remu- 
neration for these labours has been of a 
painfully modest description. 

A more profitable employment has some- 
what failed me of late. For some time I 
derived gain from drawing mackerel, moon- 
light-scenes, and arabesque borders in 
coloured chalks upon the pavement. I did 








not crouch over these designs in a pictu- 
resque attitude, furtively keen after half- 
pence. That occupation I left to a subordi- 
nate, receiving a share of his emoluments. I 
have sometimes accomplished as manyas ten 
of these productions in various parts of Lon- 
don in one day, the weather being favour- 
able, for rain is, of course, fatal to this class 
of industry. But as I have said, a falling 
off has attended this pursuit of late. The 
mackerel trade has been, perhaps, over- 
done—or the public has discovered that the 
fish were not so fresh as they might be. 
The world grows terribly hard, penurious, 
and incredulous ! 

For some time I lived in apprehension 
that the fraud I had committed in dying 
prematurely might be discovered. But in 
this respect my fears have much abated. I 
am protected by my obscurity. I was little 
known as Prosser Duberley. I have fallen 
beneath notice altogether as Purkis. 

With mention of one further misfortune 
I conclude. I read in the newspaper one 
day an advertisement for Prosser Duberly. 
It stated that if he called at a specified ad- 
dress, he would hear of something to his 
advantage. Itwastime. Upon inquiry I 
ascertained that a distant kinsman, of whose 
existence I had been previously uninformed 
altogether, had lately died in New Zealand 
in very thriving circumstances, bequeath- 
ing to me a life-interest in the income 
arising from a large sum in the funds. 
Upon my demise the money was left ab- 
solutely to the Ayslum for Idiots. In- 
directly I may some day benefit by my 
relative’s strange bequest; for I feel that I 
am rapidly qualifying for admission to the 
valuable institution, the object of his bene- 
volence. But in my present character I 
find I cannot claim under the will. I was 
promptly informed by a solicitor that I 
had, to use his expression, “ no locus standi 
whatever.” He was right, of course. 
Alas! The legacy to Prosser Duberly had 
lapsed; he had departed this life. 








NOTICE. 
In September will be published the opening chapters 


ot a 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
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